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DIFFERENTIAL COMMUNICATION AMONG FARMERS 
IN A KENTUCKY COUNTY* 


by A. Lee Coleman and C. Paul Marsht 


ABSTRACT 


All farm operators in thirteen neighborhoods of a Kentucky county 
were questioned as to the media through which they learned about new 
farm practices. Wide differentials between neighborhoods in access to, or 
contact with, the various media were disclosed. Neighborhoods that ranked 
low in contact with one medium usually ranked low on contact with other 
media. Similar differentials were apparent when the respondents were 

grouped according to educational and socio-economic levels. 

It was hypothesized, however, that the differentials amng neighbor- 
hoods could not be completely accounted for by differe::tials in socio- 
economic level, and that neighborhoods where the level of adoption of new 
practices was high would report more contact with information sources that 
symbolize rationality and efficiency. The data support these hypotheses and 
suggest that the neighborhood differentials can be partially attributed to 
differences among neighborhoods in the prevailing attitudes, norms, and 
expectations concerning farm matters. 


COMMUNICATION: CONCEPT AND 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The term communication is becom- 
ing increasingly prominent in social 
science literature and discussions. Dur- 
ing the past five or six years, several 
books and numerous articles and sec- 
tions of books with titles including the 
word communication have appeared.’ 


*The investigation reported in this paper 
is in connection with a project of the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station and 
is published by permission of the director. 
The assistance of James N. Young in the 
preparation of this paper is gratefully 
acknowledged. This paper was read at a 
joint session of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety and the American Sociological Soci- 
ety, during the annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, Sept., 1954. 

tUniversity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

1 See, for example: Bernard Berelson and 
Morris Janowitz, Reader in Public Opinion 
and Communication (Glencoe, IIL: The Free 
Press, 1950); Wilbur Schramm, Mass Com- 
munications (Urbana, IL: University of Il- 
linois Press, 1949); Lyman Bryson, The 
Communication of Ideas (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1948) ; Robert K. Merton, Intro- 
duction to Part III, “The Sociology of 
Knowledge of Mass Communication” in So- 
cial Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 
lL: The Free Press, 1949), pp. 199-216; 
Carl Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and 
Fred D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass 
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Within sociology, both general and 
rural sociologists have been research- 
ing and writing on this subject. 

That communication is a subject of 
considerable practical importance is 
attested to by the large amounts of 
money and effort expended by public 
and private agencies to disseminate 
information and influence or motivate 
people. The extent and effectiveness 
of the propaganda activities of certain 
totalitarian governments provide dra- 
matic evidence of the importance and 


Communication (Studies in Social Psychol- 
ogy in World War II, Vol. Ill (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949]); 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, Com- 
munication Research, 1948-1949 (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949); Jurgen Ruesch and 
Gregory Bateson, Communication, the So- 
cial Matrix of Psychiatry (New York: W. 
W. Norton and Co., 1951); Louis Wirth, 
“Consensus and Mass Communication,” 
American Sociological Review, XIII (Feb., 
1948), pp. 1-14; E. deS. Brunner, “Rural 
Communication Behavior and Attitudes in 
the Middle East,” Rural Sociology, XVIII: 2 
(June, 1953), pp. 149-155; Selz C. Mayo and 
William E. Barnett, “Neighbor Groups—An 
Informal System of Communication,” Rural 
Sociology, XVII:4 (Dec., 1952), pp. 371- 
374; and E. A. Wilkening, “Sources of In- 
formation for Improved Farm 

Rural Sociology, XV:1 (Mar., 1950), pp. 19- 
30. 
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the possibilities of this field. Within 
agriculture, the multifold activities and 
programs of the land-grant colleges and 
other action and educational agencies 
all center around or involve communi- 
cation in some of its forms. The in- 
creasing interest of the agricultural 
colleges and agencies in the study of 
communication is indicated by the re- 
cent establishment of the National Pro- 
ject in Agricultural Communications, 
located at Michigan State College and 
financed by a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation, and by the national con- 
ference on agricultural communica- 
tions held recently at this center. 

Communication, of course, is not a 
new term, either in general usage or 
as a social science concept. Two of the 
earlier social scientists to make exten- 
sive use of the term were Charles 
Cooley and John Dewey.’ The devel- 
opment and extension of the term as 
a social science concept has not basi- 
cally changed its meaning from that of 
the layman. 

The term communication is often 
used in a very broad sense, and some- 
times in a more narrow sense. In the 
broadest meaning, all educational and 
action programs in agriculture are 
communication. If one is conducting a 
program designed to secure the adop- 
tion of new agricultural innovations, 
the extent to which such adoption takes 
place is in large degree a measure of 
the success that those responsible for 
the program have had in “communi- 
cating” their ideas. 

Various analytical schemes for the 
study of communication have been pro- 


posed. For present purposes, it seems 


* See Charles H. Cooley, Social Organiza- 
tion (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1909), pp. 61-65, 80-103; and John Dewey, 
E and Nature (Chicago: Open 
Court Pub. Co., 1925), chap. V. 

*See John E. Ivey, Jr., “Communications 
as a Social Instrument,” in Wilbur Schramm, 
Communications in Modern Society (Ur- 
bana, Ill: University of Illinois, 1948), pp. 
143-155. Emphasis here is on relating and 





adequate to think of the communica- 
tion process in terms of five elements 
which determine the possibility and 
effectiveness of communication: (1) 
the person or group originating the 
“message”—the communicator, (2) the 
content of the message—that which is 
to be communicated; (3) the medium 
or media employed; (4) the person or 
persons receiving the message — the 
communicatee; and (5) the response 
manifested by the communicatee.‘ 


blending together the concept of social 
situation and the idea of communication 
situation. “... the theory of communica- 
tion must include the role of custom, lead- 
ership patterns in the community, and face- 
to-face contacts along with the forces of 
radio, newspaper, film, and other more im- 
personal devices of getting information to 
people. These two must somehow be 
blended.” 

See also Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory 
Bateson, op. cit., chap. 11. The authors sug- 
gest a scheme whereby the communicative 
processes of receiving, evaluating, and 
transmitting would be observed at the in- 
trapersonal, interpersonal, group, and cul- 
tural levels of organization. “At the intra- 
personal level, the focus of the observer is 
limited by the self, and the various func- 
tions of communication are found within 
the self. At the interpersonal level the 
perceptual field is occupied by two people, 
at the group level by many people and at 
the cultural level by many groups. Con- 
comitantly, in each of these fields, the im- 
portance of the single individual diminishes, 
and at the higher levels one person be- 
comes only a small element in the system 
of communication.” 

For further discussions, largely on the 
theory of communication, see sections by 
Cc. H. Cooley, G. H. Mead, Edward Sapir, 
R. E. Park, C. 1. Hovland, and others, in 
B. Berelson and M. Janowitz, op. cit., pp. 
143-191. 

*Hoviand suggests a somewhat similar 
scheme by stating that communication is 
the “process by which an individual (the 
communicator) transmits stimuli (usually 
verbal symbols) to modify the behavior of 
other individuals.” The research task, he 
further states, is “the analysis of four fac- 
tors: (1) the communicator who transmits 
the communication; (2) the stimuli trans- 
mitted by the communicator; (3) the indi- 
viduals who respond to the communica- 

(footnote continued on nest page) 
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Communication may break down or 
become ineffective at any one of these 
points and, conversely, effective com- 
munication requires that attention be 
paid to all five aspects of the process. 
Differential communication, moreover, 
can occur at any or all of the five 
points, or result from impediments at 
each level. Although these five aspects 
have been unequally emphasized in re- 
search to date, it would be difficult to 
show that any one aspect is more im- 
portant than the others. 

Although the focus has not been spe- 
cifically on the process of communica- 
tion, per se, recent rural sociological 
research literature has emphasized 
differentials in the socio-economic char- 
acteristics of farmers and in the rate 
and extent of their knowledge and 
adoption of new farming technology.’ 
Despite this, most agricultural agencies 
and programs seem to operate as if 
there were no such differentials—that 
is, they offer a broadside “exposure” to 
all the farmers of an area, on the 
implicit assumption that farmers are 
equally in position to “take it or leave 
it.” It would seem that a program de- 
signed to secure relatively equal ac- 
ceptance among all segments of the 
farmer population would take explicit 





tions; (4) the responses made to the com- 
munication by the communicatee. See sec- 
tion by Carl I. Hovland, in B. Berelson and 
M. Janowitz, ibid., p. 182. 

* See, for example, E. A. Wilkening, Ac- 
ceptance of Improved Farm Practices in 
Three Coastal Plain Counties, North Caro- 
lina AES Tech. Bull. No. 98 (Raleigh, N. C., 
May, 1952); D. L. Gibson, “The Clientele of 
the Agricultural Extension Service,” Mich- 
igan Agricultural Experiment Station Quar- 
terly Bulletin, XXVI:4 (May, 1944); Her- 
bert F. Lionberger, Low Income Farmers in 
Missouri: Their Contacts with Potential 
Sources of Farm and Home Information, 
Missouri AES Research Bull. 441 (Colum- 
bia, Mo., May, 1949); and Lee Coleman, 
“Differential Contact with Extension Work 
in a New York Rural Community,” Rural 
Sociology, XVI:3 (Sept., 1951). Also see 
journal articles by Wilkening and Lion- 
berger referred to elsewhere in this paper. 








account of differential communication 
and the associated socio-economic fac- 
tors which act as barriers or accelera- 
tors to effective communication, and 
would vary the intensity of communi- 
cation accordingly. 


THE KENTUCKY STUDY 


The present paper reports some data 
from a study in a single Kentucky 
county. It suggests some interpreta- 
tions, and proposes some hypotheses 
for testing in the further study of the 
communication process. Located in the 
Outer Bluegrass region of Kentucky, 
the county has a relatively prosperous 
tobacco-livestock agriculture. Some- 
what over half the county consists 
of rather rough, hilly land while the 
remaining area is moderately rolling. 
In the rougher area, the farms are pre- 
dominantly small and poor, while in 
the area of better land they are larger 
and quite productive. The county is 
entirely rural; the county-seat has a 
population of approximately 2,300, and 
the three small hamlets each have a 
population of a few hundred. The coun- 
ty depends almost entirely upon its 
agriculture for its income, and it is not 
adjacent to any large towns or indus- 
trial areas. In spite of this, however, 
the county is generally regarded. as be- 
ing in the top quartile of Kentucky 
counties both economically and in 
terms of the quality of its orgunized 
agricultural program. 

Field work was carried out in the 
county during the summer and fall of 
1950. At that time there was an active 
and a well-established extension pro- 
gram, staffed by a county agricultural 
agent, an assistant agricultural agent, 
and a home demonstration agent. This 
was regarded as one of the “better” 
extension programs in the state. A 
county soil conservation district had 
been established for several years, and 
several hundred farmers had signed as 
cooperators. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration had the usual 











county and community committees ad- 
ministering the program of incentive 
payments for soil conservation prac- 
tices. The Farmer’s Home Administra- 
tion served the county, but the number 
of clients was relatively small. There 
were five veterans’ on-the-farm train- 
ing classes in agriculture, and voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in several 
high schools. These agencies and pro- 
fessional agricultural personnel are im- 
portant. originators of communication 
reiating to agriculture within the 
county 

Personal interviews were conducted 
with 383 farm operators, residing in 
thirteen “neighborhoods” of the coun- 
ty. The neighborhoods were selected 
to include different areas, topography, 
and economic levels ‘1 the county and 
to include the seve «| neighborboods 
making up one en<ire trade~« nter 
“community.”* All owner - operators 
and operating tenants in the neighbor- 
hoods were interviewed, except for the 
negligible number who were ill or un- 
available. The interviews were con- 
ducted by graduate students and staff 
members in rural sociology, all of 
whom had had some training in field 
work. 


INTRACOUNTY DIFFERENTIALS 


The data from the study relate to 
all five aspects of the communication 
process, although perhaps more to 
media than to any other aspect. These 
data provide documentation as to the 
extent of the differentials in access to, 
or contact with, the several media, 


*The delineation of the neighborhoods 
and communities had been made several 
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within a single county. Such access or 
contact, of course, sets limits to pos- 
sible communication. 

The importance of the county as a 
political and administrative unit often 
tends to obscure variations within 
counties. There is a tendency to think 
of a given characteristic or behav- 
ior trait, for which a county measure 
is available, as distributed evenly 
throughout the county. But the varia- 
tion among the thirteen neighborhoods 
in the sample indicates quite the con- 
trary. For example, in one neighbor- 
hood only one farmer in ten said that 
he had read a farm bulletin during the 
two years prior to the study. At the 
opposite extreme, in another neighbor- 
hood, nine out of ten farmers had read 
one or more bulletins. The ranges for 
some other media and contacts were as 
follows, for the two-year period: 


Per cent 


Read farm magazines..... 
Attended a farm meeting 
or demonstration 
Talked with a professional 
agricultural adviser .... 
Got help or information 
from the county agent.. 43 to 100 
Got help or information 
from soil conservation 
district 7 to 75 


These differentials are cumulative, in 
that the neighborhoods that ranked 
low on one of the indices usually 
ranked low on the others. For the five 
media and information sources just 
mentioned, the average rank of the 
thirteen neighborhoods varied from 1.5 
to 12.5. 

There were also widespread differen- 
tials among farmers at different socio- 
economic levels, as is indicated in the 
comparison of five “size-of-operation” 
groups, ranging from the very small 
“patch” farms to farms of two-man 
size and larger. The variation in con- 
tact with communications media and 


“eeeee 
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other information sources was as fol- 
lows: 


Of all farm operators 
in each group, 
per cent who: 


Read farm magazines.. 63 
Attended a farm 

meeting or 

demonstration ..... 11 81 
Talked with a pro- 

fessional agricul- 

tural adviser 
Got help or infor- 

mation from the 

county agent 
Got help or infor- 

mation from soil 

conservation 

SE ane caked aces 16 65 


Similar differentials were apparent 
when the respondents were grouped 
according to educational level and by 
their scores on the Sewell Scale of So- 
cio-economic Status. To some extent 
the neighborhood variation and the 
differentials on the basis of socio- 
economic indices reflect the same basic 
factors, since the small, low-income, 
poorly educated farmers are heavily 
concentrated in certain neighborhoods. 


TOWARD INTERPRETATION 


It was hypothesized, however, that 
the differentials among neighborhoods 
could not be completely accounted for 
by differentials in socio-economic level. 
Neighborhoods were selected as the 
sampling unit on the hypothesis that 
neighbors influence one another in 
making decisions on farming matters. 
The facts that there are wide varia- 
tions among neighborhoods as to socio- 
economic characteristics, and that so- 
cio-economic status is related to the 
use of given sources of information, 
suggest that neighborhood differences 
in the use of communication media 
may possibly be attributed to socio- 
economic differences rather than to 


interpersonal influences. 


Smallest Largest 
farms farms 


100 





There were too few cases in each 
neighborhood to permit analysis by 
neighborhoods with socio-economic 
variables held constant. To make fur- 
ther analysis possible, the neighbor- 
hoods were combined into three groups. 
This grouping was made on the basis 
of an index of approved practice-adop- 
tion. Information had been obtained 
on the extent to which each respondent 
had tried and was following 21 recom- 
mended farm practices. A _practice- 
adoption score was computed for each 
respondent. This score was the per- 
centage of applicable practices that the 
farm operator had adopted. Thus, if 
16 practices applied to a farm and the 
operator had adopted eight of them, his 
practice-adoption score was 50. 

The mean score for all respondents 
was 40, but the mean scores among 
neighborhoods ranged from 25 to 57. 
The means of the four neighborhoods 
having the lowest scores ranged from 
25 to 33. These four neighborhoods 
were grouped together and are here- 
after referred to as “low areas.” The 
next five neighborhoods, with a range 
of 39 to 44 in their mean scores, were 
grouped as “medium areas.” The top 
four neighborhoods, with mean scores 
ranging from 50 to 57, are termed “high 
areas.” 

These groupings on the basis of 
adoption scores are made on the as- 
sumption that attitudes, norms, and ex- 
pectations influencing adoption will 
vary by neighborhoods, and that atti- 
tudes, norms, and expectations are par- 
tially reflected in adoption scores. It 
has been shown in another paper that 
the differences among areas in adop- 
tion of practices cannot be accounted 
for by differences in socio-economic 
levels alone.’ 


See C. Paul Marsh and A. Lee Coleman, 
“The Relation of Neighborhood of Resi- 
dence to Adoption of Recommended Farm 
Practices,” Rural Sociology, XIX:4 (Dec., 
1954), pp. 385-389. 
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PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING CONTACTS WITH SELECTED SOURCES 
or INFORMATION, sy Type or NEIGHBORHOOD 








Type of neighborhood 











Source of information Low adoption Medium adoption High adoption 

areas areas areas 

| (N = 156) (WN = 139) (N = 98) 

Per cont Per cent” Per cent 
Farm papers or magazines........... 70 88 93 
DS “cacvoedthcsecercccveness 52 71 85 
PE eel Vedcedcbdsbetdavecccvcededs 82 88 89 
PR IEE: sa vive ccicvccovcccces 19 36 53 

Talking with professional 

agricultural advisers .............. 34 66 82 
i CL ohgdbes cbccee ccebdbeea 28 50 69 
County agent’s letters............... 63 84 86 
Dealers or salesmen................. 27 29 49 
Friends, neighbors, or relatives...... 88 82 97 

















If there are differences among neigh- 
borhoods in attitudes, norms, and ex- 
pectations regarding farm practices, 
one would also expect differences in 
the use of the various media and 
sources of information for farming 
matters. Presumably the emphasis in 
the areas of high adoption tends more 
toward “efficient” and “scientific” agri- 
culture, while in the areas of low adop- 
tion, group sanctions are attached 
more to traditional practices. One 
would expect, then, that farmers in 
the “high areas” would report more ex- 
tensive contact with and use of the 
sources that have come to symbolize 
“efficiency” and “science,” particularly 
the Extension Service and the other 
agricultural agencies. 

The data support this hypothesis. 
For example, 19 per cent of the oper- 
ators in “low adoption areas” reported 
that they had attended farm meetings 
sponsored by one or more of the agri- 
cultural agencies during the two years 
preceding the study, as compared with 
36 per cent of those in the “medium 
adoption areas,” and 53 per cent in the 
“high adoption areas” (Table 1). Sim- 
ilarly, only 34 per cent of those in “low 
areas” reported that they had talked 
personally with a professional agricul- 


tural adviser during the two previous 
years, as compared with 66 per cent in 
the “medium areas” and 82 per cent in 
the “high areas.” There were similar 
differentials by type of neighborhood 
in the use of the following media: 
newspapers, magazines, circular letters 
from the county agent, and farm bul- 
letins. A corresponding but less marked 
relationship was found between type 
of neighborhood and the proportion of 
farmers listening to farm programs on 
the radio. 

Almost all respondents reported re- 
ceiving farming information from 
“friends, neighbors, and relatives,” so 
that the differences between neighbor- 
hoods on this index were small. The 
relationship here did not prove con- 
sistent with the type of neighborhood 
—more respondents in the “high areas” 
(97 per cent) reported friends, neigh- 
bors, and relatives as sources of infor- 
mation than in the other two areas, 
while the lowest proportion (82 per 
cent) was reported by those living in 
the “medium areas.” 

Although there are too few cases for 
comparing types of neighborhoods with 
several variables controlled simulta- 
neously, comparisons with education, 
value of products, and socio-economic 
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TABLE 2. PErRcentTace or RESPONDENTS REPORTING CONTACTS WITH SELECTED SOURCES 
or INFORMATION, BY EDUCATION AND TYPE OF NEIGHBORHOOD 

















S er, ahha Completed 8 grades Completed more than 
— ae _« less eas 8 grades 

of Low Medium High Low Medium High 
information areas areas areas areas areas areas 

(N = 144)| (N = 102)|(N = 50)|(N =12)*| (N = 87) | (N = 48) 

Per cent | Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Farm papers or magazines.......... 69 84 ar 95 96 
Gt 0 nab neces eswenee be 50 66 i Pe 95 97 
EN 5 45e0 MR duiDnonncedwes.enseats 83 87 i SEPP 92 90 
a fe 15 27 a 60 65 

Talking with professional 

agricultural advisers ............. 31 58 Te . Evows neni 81 92 
De Sh bapetsronccacnaess 24 40 De Reeve 78 88 
Courity agent’s letters.............. 61 82 eee 89 88 
Dealers or salesmen...............- 26 28 ea 32 44 
Friends, neighbors, relatives........ 88 78 OF. -esvvtoon 92 96 




















*Percentages are not presented when there are fewer than 30 cases. 


TABLE 3. Percentace or RESPONDENTS ReporTING CONTACTS WITH SELECTED SOURCES 
or INFORMATION, BY SCORE ON THE SEWELL SCALE or SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS AND Tyre or NEIGHBORHOOD 


















































an Score of 73 or less Score of more than 73 
— Low | Medium | High | Low | Medium| High 
information areas areas areas areas areas areas 
(N = 125)) (WN = 5B) | (N = 10)*| (WN = 90) | (N = B81) | (WN = 79) 
Per cent | Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
Farm papers or magazines.......... 66 we Uesureses 87 90 96 
IED» o> ovctingd oe caveescokeal 44 OP fecsecere 87 80 91 
DTS wads taniosenabnases caeenee el 81 a PPP 90 93 94 
Pe ED oo cebbenrrecnhses en 13 we . bie sesevi 47 48 61 
Talking with professional 
agricultural advisers ............. 32 a) ey: 43 80 90 
I nccctabesceeeneaesus 58 Mh, Bredehend 87 93 91 
County agent’s letters.............. 21 Se so Bivecvoes 60 59 78 
Dealers or salesmen................ 30 a ree 17 35 51 
Friends, neighbors, relatives........ 87  « ponwesse 93 89 98 











*Percentages are not presented when there are fewer than 30 cases, 


status score separately held constant of the respondents with eight grades 
suggest that the differentials can only or less of education in “low areas” had 
partially be accounted for by differ- talked with a professional agricultural 
ences among neighborhoods on these adviser, as compared with 58 per cent 
particular variables (Tables 2,3,and4). of those of similar educational status 
Except for listening to farm programs in “medium areas” and 72 per cent of 
on the radio and reading the county those in the “high areas.” Moreover, 
agent’s letters, the differentials are of the respondents with a Sewell score 
similar to— though in some instances of above 73, 47 per cent in the low 
less marked than — those in the total adoption areas, 48 per cent in the “me- 
comparisons. For instance, 31 per cent dium areas,” and 61 per cent in the 
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TABLE 4. Perrcentrace or Responpents Rerortinc CONnTACTs WITH SELECTED SOURCES 





or INFORMATION, BY ANNUAL VALUE OF Propucts SOLD AND 
Type or NEIGHBORHOOD 
































Sales under §2,500 Sales of 300 or more 
Source ———— 
of Low Medium High Low Medium High 
information areas areas areas areas areas areas 
(N = 140)| (W = 73) (N = 25)°|(N = 15)*| (N = @) (N = 68) 
y Per cont | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent Per cent r er cent 
Farm papers or magazines.......... 69 TE ebdsevsl veevess 93 97 
PIE Sho bebecbcrcteccovsee>e 52 Ge -Racedvavilbie seers 80 94 
tt MU eeUi deh sine cocedvsdebeces 81 a ‘Uibeddskobibebedes 92 90 
EE cebu be cbectoccedeves 19 Oe. Bovavesdalevbtvrese 45 70 
Talking with professional 
agricultural advisers ............. 31 ee err Serpe 82 93 
PIS capbtbocccerccdccces 26 | eee a 61 86 
County agent's letters.............. 61 Se  Wevecdesine ow seus 97 91 
Dealers or salesmen................ 27 Se (Reed hds 6 sbewee cove 37 51 
Friends, neighbors, relatives........ 89 rere tere 85 96 




















*Percentages are not presented when there are fewer than 30 cases. 


TABLE 5. Percenrace or Responpents Reportmova Eacu Source or INFORMATION AS ONE 
or THose rrom Wuicu Tuey Usuatty Ger THe Most HELPru. 
Farm INFORMATION, BY TyPe OF NEIGHBORHOOD 

















Source Type of neighborhood 
of w 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Farm papers or magazines.................+- 10 15 26 
PREIEEB. co cc ccccccccesccvccccceccessccns 2 6 5 
cin tins posh ocbeenssevetervessbenzess 42 32 25 
EL .ccccn peo nbaedbetbbece decrees 3 6 14 
Talking with professional agricultural advisers 7 29 31 
«i. ccnbngupeenressebeoesny+eoe 2 9 7 
County agent’s letters...........-5.seeeeeeee 3 8 2 
i CP PR ccccecsepeccencccescceecs 2 2 3 
Friends, neighbors, relatives................- 35 26 25 
DT hobbanrbebtensr0nssthh0eerevessccosseve 4 2 0 














“high areas” had attended one or more 
farm meetings during the two years 
preceding the study. 

The respondents were also asked to 
give “the one or two sources” of infor- 
mation which they found “most help- 
ful” in their farming enterprise. In 
general, the differentials among types 
of neighborhoods on “most helpful” 
sources were similar to the differen- 
tials on information sources commonly 


used (Table 5). It was noted, however, 
that a higher proportion of the re- 
spondents in the “low areas” reported 
radio as a “most helpful” source than 
of the respondents in either of the 
other two groupings. In none of the 
areas did as many as ten per cent of 
the respondents consider the following 
sources “most helpful”: newspapers, 
farm bulletins, the county agent’s let- 
ters, or dealers and salesmen. 











DIFFERENTIAL COMMUNICATION AMONG FARMERS 


Radio and “friends, neighbors, and 
relatives” are important in all areas 
as “most helpful” sources. Farm papers 
and magazines and farm meetings and 
demonstrations are important as “most 
helpful” sources in the “high areas” 
but somewhat less important in “low” 
and “medium” areas. Also, talking 
personally with professional agricul- 
tural advisers was found to be quite 
important in both “medium” and 
“high” areas, but was relatively unim- 
portant in “low areas.” 

As was noted above, friends, neigh- 
bors, and relatives are important 
sources of information for all areas. 
This is videly recognized by profes- 
sional agricultural advisers who, real- 
izing that they can work directly with 
only a small proportion of the farmers 
in a county, hope that the operators 
with whom they have direct contact 
will transmit their recommendations to 
other farmers. Thus, it is hoped that 
most farm operators will seek the ad- 
vice of those who accept and try the 
recommended practices. 

Wilkening found that this was not 
the case in a North Carolina com- 
munity, where there was little differ- 
ence between adoption rates of farm- 
ers in general and those reported most 
frequently as sources of information.* 
Lionberger found quite a different sit- 
uation in a Missouri community, where 
those who were named as information 
sources were far ahead of the other 
farmers in the use of recommended 
practices.° 


*E. A. Wilkening, “Informal Leaders and 
Innovators in Farm Practices,” Rural Soci- 
ology, XVII:3 (Sept., 1952), pp. 272-275. 

* Herbert F. Lionberger, “Some Charac- 
teristics of Farm Operators Sought as Sour- 
ces of Farm Information in a Missouri Com- 
munity,” Rural Sociology, XVIII:4 (Dec., 
1953), pp. 327-338. 
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As has been reported in an earlier 
paper by the present authors,’* when 
the neighborhoods in the Kentucky 
study were dichotomized as “high 
adoption areas” and “low adoption 
areas” on the same assumptions as 
used in the three-way grouping here, 
the farm operators reported most fre- 
quently as sources of information in 
“high areas” were considerably ahead 
of other farmers there in the number 
of recommended practices adopted. 
But in the “low areas” there was little 
difference in the extent to which farm- 
ers reported as sources of information 
and farmers in general had adopted 
these practices. If the assumptions 
underlying the grouping of neighbor- 
hoods are valid, the data thus support 
Wilkening’s hypothesis that persons 
who are local leaders in farming mat- 
ters reflect local values and attitudes 
regarding such matters. 

Not only, then, are there differentials 
among neighborhoods in the extent to 
which farm operators have direct con- 
tact with the media employed by agri- 
cultural agencies, but also there appear 
to be differentials in the extent to 
which friends, neighbors, and relatives 
serve as media for the “message” of 
agricultural agencies. The hypothesis 
that these differentials can be partially 
attributed to differences among neigh- 
borhoods in the prevailing attitudes, 
norms, and expectations concerning 
farm matters should be further tested, 
and the conditions further specified. 
The present authors hope in future re- 
search to carry this kind of exploration 
further. 


°C. Paul Marsh and A. Lee Coleman, 
“Farmers’ Practice-Adoption Rates in Re- 
lation to Adoption Rates of Leaders,” Rural 
Sociology, XIX:2 (June, 1954), pp. 180-181. 












PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
by Floyd M. Martinsont 


ABSTRACT 


The working hypothesis of this study states that there are aspects of 
personal adjustment that are related to and perhaps causative of migration 
from rural communities to urban areas. 

The sample population included graduates from five Minnesota high 
schools. Certain factors demonstrated in previous studies to be related to 
migration were controlled by paired matching. Scores on two self-report 
personality inventories and the Kuder Preference Record, plus high-school 
grades and amount of extra-curricular participation in high school were 
used as measures of personal adjustment. 

Differences were obtained on 122 of the 124 comparisons between non- 
migrant and migrant groups; however, only a few of the differences 





the level of statistical significance. In general, the results 

te that social aggressiveness was an important factor in the complex 

of influences in the migration of girls, while academic achievement in high 

school and urban-oriented interests were more important in the complex 
of factors resulting in the migration of boys. 


Selectivity in human migration has 
long been a subject of study, and the 
consistent net migration of people from 
rural communities to larger centers of 
population has been of particular con- 
cern to American rural sociologists. Is 
there a selectivity in this migratory 
pattern? and, If so, how do migrants 
differ from nonmigrants? These are 
questions that have been answered 
only in part at the present time. 

In her review of the literature on 
selectivity in rural-urban migration, 
Dorothy S. Thomas concluded as fol- 
lows: 


as to the direction of this selection, in- 
sofar as it concerns cityward migration 
from rural areas: 

1. Cityward migrants are _ selected 
from the superior elements of the par- 
ent population; 

2. Cityward migrants are selected 
from the inferior elements; 


3. Cityward migrants are selected 
from the extremes; iLe., both the supe- 
rior and the inferior elements; and 


tGustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn. 
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4. Cityward migrants represent a ran- 
dom selection of the parent population.* 


In reviewing the factors analyzed in 
previous studies of selectivity, one 
must conclude with Nelson that “aside 
from sex and age, the evidence of the 
selectivity of rural-urban migration is 
not clear.”* Particularly impressive is 
the fact that “those more elusive quali- 
ties described as ‘personality’’* have 
received scant attention in empirical 
studies, although one finds numerous 
references to personality adjustment 
and the social setting in the literature.‘ 


1Dorothy Swaine Thomas, “Selective 
Migration,” The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XVI (Oct., 1938), p. 403. 

2Lowry Nelson, Rural Sociology (Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1948), p. 142. 

* Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Research Mem- 
orandum on Migration Differentials, Bull. 
43, Social Science Research Council (New 
York, 1938), p. 5. 

*Ernest R. Groves, “Psychic Causes of 
Rural Migration,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XXI (Mar., 1916), pp. 623-627; Wil- 
liam I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America, III 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, Gerham Press, 
1919), pp. 34-35, 38; Pitirim Sorokin, Social 
Mobility (New York: Harper & Bros., 1927), 
pp. 360-366; Gardner Murphy, Personality 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1948), pp. 426, 437. 














PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND MIGRATION 


Available empirical data are only mar- 
ginally related to the question of per- 
sonality adjustment as a factor in 
rural-urban migration." The present 
study is an attempt to investigate the 
relationship between personal adjust- 
ment and migration under conditions 
of control. A tentative working hy- 
pothesis can be stated as follows: 
There are aspects of personal adjust- 
ment which are related to, and perhaps 
causative of, migration from rural 
communities. 


DATA AND STUDY DESIGN 


The sample population consisted of 
the 1,289 graduates in the classes of 1945 
through 1949 of five Minnesota high 
schools, all essentially rural.* The data 
were gathered in 1949 and 1950 from 
records available in the high-school 
files. Schools were selected because 
of their rurality and because of avail- 
able personality-adjustment data in 
the permanent records of the five high 
schools. Data relating to adjustment 


‘ Richard L. Schanck, “Personality of In- 
dividuals and the Rural Community Pat- 
tern,” Rural Sociology, I1I:2 (June, 1938), 
pp. 159-171; Clyde V. Kiser, Sea Island to 
City (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932), pp. 138-139; Christopher 
Tietze, Paul Lemkau, and Marcia Cooper, 
“Personality Disorders and Spatial Mobil- 
ity,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVIII (July, 1942), pp. 29-39; Benjamin 
Malzberg, “Mental Diseases in New York 
State According to Nativity and Parentage,” 
Mental Hygiene, XIX (Oct., 1935), pp. 635- 
660; Benjamin Malzberg, “The Prevalence 
of Mental Diseases among the Urban and 
Rural Populations of New York State,” 
Psychiatric Quarterly, IX (Jan., 1935), pp. 
55-87; Ornulv Odegaard, “Immigration and 
Mental Health,” Mental Hygiene, XX (Oct., 
1936), pp. 546-553; Nathan Blackman and 
Seymour G. Klebanoff, “The Role of the 
Rural Socio-Cultural Factors in the Func- 
tional Psychoses,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 
XVIII (Apr., 1944), pp. 301-315; Evelyn 
Ellis, “Social Psychological Correlates of 
Upward Social Mobility among Unmarried 
Career Women,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XVII (Oct., 1952), pp. 558-563. 

*Cannon Falls, Mountain Iron, Red Lake 
Falis, Glencoe, and Hutchinson. 
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included scores on The Adjustment 
Inventory (Bell)’ and on the Kuder 
Preference Record," high-school grades, 
and a record of extra-curricular partici- 
pation in the high school. Scores on 
the California Test of Personality’ were 
also available for the graduates of the 
largest one of the five high schools. 


In measuring the relationship between 
personality adjustment and migration, 
it is advisable to control other factors 


™*The Adjustment Inventory provides 
four separate measures of personal and so- 
cial adjustment: (a) Home Adjustment— 
Individuals scoring high tend to be unsat- 
isfactorily adjusted to their home sur- 
roundings. Low scores indicated satisfac- 
tory home adjustment. (b) Health Adjust- 
ment — High scores indicate unsatisfactory 
health adjustment; low scores, satisfactory 
adjustment. (c) Social Adjustment — In- 
dividuals scoring high tend to be submis- 
sive and retiring in their social contacts. 
Individuals with low scores are aggressive 
in social contacts. (d) Emotional Adjust- 
ment—Individuals with high scores tend to 
be unstable emotionally. Persons with low 
scores tend to be emotionally stable.” — 
Hugh M. Bell, Manual for the Adjustment 
Inventory, Student Form (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.: Stanford University Press), 
p. 1. 

* The Kuder Preference Record attempts 
to obtain an objective score of a person’s 
occupational preferences in nine broad oc- 
cupational spheres, including mechanical, 
computational, scientific, persuasive, artis- 
tic, literary, musical, social service, and 
clerical. G. Frederic Kuder, Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record, Vocational (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1948). 

*E. W. Tiegs, W. W. Clark, and L. P. 
Thorpe, California Test of Personality — 
Secondary, Form A (Los Angeles: Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 1942). 

The California Test of Personality is a 
“profile of personal and social adjustment” 
designed to “reveal the extent to which the 
student is adjusting to the problems and 
conditions which confront him and is de- 
veloping normal, happy, and socially effec- 
tive personality.” E. W. Tiegs, W. W. Clark, 
and L. P. Thorpe, Manual of Directions, 
California Test of Personality—Secondary 
Series (Los Angeles: California Test Bu- 
reau, 1942), p. 1. 
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known to be related to migration.’ 
Such control in an ex post facto design 
can be carried out by factor equating, 
either through precision control by in- 
dividual paired matching or through 
matching of frequency distributions. 
If it can be applied without too great 
a loss of cases, paired matching is 
preferable, in that the cases are indi- 
vidually matched on each of the con- 
trol factors and the environment of 
related factors is treated as a unit 
rather than as a set of discrete factors. 
In the present study of the effect of 
personality adjustment on migration, 
it seemed desirable to make the total 
environment of other factors known to 
be associated with migration as similar 
as possible. Control of these related 
factors by individual paired matching 
ensures at least a rough homogeneity 
in the environment of the two indi- 
viduals compared. For want of space, 
evidence of relationships between the 
controlled variables and migration will 
not be presented." 

Data were available in the per- 
manent records of the high schools— 
on age, sex, amount of education, place 
of residence (town or farm), size and 
location of community, year of grad- 
uation, and socio-economic status (as 
indicated by father’s occupation). 
“Amount of education” was automati- 
cally controlled, since only high-school 
graduates were used in the sample. 
Residence and sex were controlled by 
dividing the migrants and nonmigrants 
into sex-residence categories. Within 
each category, the cases were then 
matched on the remaining four varia- 
bles. 

Of the original 1,289 cases, 65 were 


1° F, Stuart Chapin, Experimental Design 
in Sociological Research (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1947), p. 109. 

1) Floyd M. Martinson, “Some Personality 
Adjustment Differences of Rural Nonmi- 
grants and Migrants” (unpublished Ph.D. 
— University of Minnesota, June, 
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in the armed forces and 30 had incom- 
plete records. Matching further re- 
duced the sample to 494 cases (all that 
could be paired on the four variables), 
or 38 per cent of the original sample. 
This final group of 247 pairs consisted 
of the following subgroups: 


1. Nonmigrant farm boys—migrant 
farm boys (49 matched pairs). 

2. Nonmigrant nonfarm boys — mi- 
grant nonfarm boys (45 matched 
pairs). 

3. Nonmigrant farm girls—migrant 
farm girls (102 matched pairs). 

4. Nonmigrant nonfarm girls — mi- 
grant nonfarm girls (51 matched 
pairs). 


The major source of personality ad- 
justment data was the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. As previously indicated, 
other indices used for the entire group 
were the Kuder Preference Record, 
high-school grades, and extra-curricu- 
lar participation in high school. A sec- 
ond self-report personality inventory, 
the California Test of Personality, had 
been administered to the students in 
the graduation classes of 1945 to 1948 
in one of the high schools. Since this 
test had been administered to only a 
small portion of the total sample, the 
matched samples are very small in size 
where data from this test are utilized, 
ranging from 11 matched pairs of non- 
farm boys to 29 matched pairs of farm 


girls. 
METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The probability frame of reference 
is used in evaluating the findings. Be- 
cause of the limitations of this frame 
of reference with nonrandom samples 
as in experimental design, no generali- 
zations are made to any universe from 
the results herein described. 

The standard error is used in evalu- 
ating the differences between means. 
All differences are expressed in terms 
of the ratio of a difference to its stand- 
ard error. Matching introduces correla- 





PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND MIGRATION 


tion; however, all t-values are corrected 
for correlation” by using the formula 


fmm = abe Instead of N, N-1 is 


used in the denominator to take ac- 
count of the fact that the numerator is 
the standard error of the difference be- 
tween means of the samples, which 
means must be considered as estimates 
of the true parameter of the popula- 
tion."* 

Following Chapin’s suggestion re- 
garding the significance of differences 
between groups rendered homogeneous 
by selection and control, a critical ra- 
tio, or t-value, of 2.0 will be accepted in 
the present analysis as indicative of a 
real rather than a chance difference be- 
tween the groups being compared.** 
A t-value of 2.0 corresponds to a differ- 
ence significant at the 5-per-cent level 
of confidence, or a difference that 
would not be expected to occur by 
chance more than five times in a hun- 
dred.** 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES: GIRLS 


As can be seen in Table 1, there is 
only one mean score difference be- 
tween nonmigrant and migrant non- 
farm girls that is significant at the 5- 
per-cent level. This difference, on so- 
cial adjustment scores, has a t-value of 
2.23 (.05>P>.02). High scores on so- 
cial adjustment are interpreted as in- 
dicating that the person is socially re- 
tiring, and low scores, that the person 
is socially aggressive. Thus, the mi- 
grant nonfarm girls as a group appear 
to be significantly more aggressive so- 


12 Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van- 
Vorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their 
Mathematical Bases (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940), p. 165. 

18 George W. Snedecor, Statistical Meth- 
ods (Ames: The Iowa State College Press, 
1946), p. 38. 

1# Chapin, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 

1° The greater the value of t, the more 
confident we are that the difference is a real 
rather than a chance occurrence. 
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cially than the nonmigrant nonfarm 
girls. 

It is true with the farm girls, 
also, that the migrants are significant- 
ly more aggressive socially (t—2.79, 
.01>P>.001). (See Table 1.) This is 
borne out also in the extra-curricular 
participation scores. The nonmigrant 
farm girls took part in an average of 
4.2 activities, and the migrant farm 
girls took part in an average of 7.01 
activities. The mean difference of 2.81 
activities is highly significant (t-—4.76, 
.001>P). There is only one other 
mean score difference that is sta- 
tistically significant when the two 
groups of farm girls are compared. 
The nonmigrant farm girls have a 
significantly higher clerical interest 
(t—2.85, .01>P>.001). The _ high- 
school graduate need not migrate from 
the home community to satisfy this in- 
terest, as indicated by the fact that 
many of the farm girls who do not mi- 
grate from the home community ap- 
parently “migrate” to a trade center 
within the boundaries of the home 
community and become stenographers 
or secretaries. This is borne out by an 
analysis of the occupations of the 174 
nonmigrant farm girls. Only 40 per 
cent could be classified as working “at 
home” (including those who married 
and established homes of their own). 
Of the 60 per cent who had apparently 
“migrated” to a trade center within 
the home community or were com- 
muting to work in such centers from 
farm homes, 22 per cent were doing 
office work. 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES: BOYS 


Among nonfarm boys, the decision 
to migrate seems to have been related 
to two factors, adjustment and inter- 
ests. The migrant nonfarm boys took 
part in a significantly greater number 
of extra-curricular activities in high 
school (Table 2). The mean difference 
of 5.13 has a t-value of 3.49 and is 
significant at the .001 level. The mi- 
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grants also indicate a greater free- 
dom from nervous symptoms (t—3.22, 
01>P>.001) and better emotional ad- 
justment. In academic matters, the 
migrant nonfarm boys made a better 
showing, with significantly higher 
grades (te3.49, .0l1>P>.001) and 
significantly higher computational 
(te~2.59, .002>P>.01) and scientific 
(te3.79, .001>P) interest scores. On 
the other hand, the nonfarm boys 
who stayed in the home community 
had higher mechanical interest scores 
(t-~2.54, 02>P>.01). This difference 
in mechanical interest is clearly ob- 
servable in the choice of occupations 
following high-school graduation. The 
larger group of nonmigrants were 
laborers or construction workers (30.5 
per cent), store clerks (15.5 per cent), 
mechanics (12 per cent), or farm 
workers (9 per cent) in the home 
community, while 83.5 per cent of the 
nonfarm boys who migrated attended 
school after migrating. 

There are more statistically signifi- 
cant differences between farm boys, 
nonmigrant and migrant, than in any of 
the other three groups (Table 2). As 
with the nonfarm boys, the farm boys’ 
decision to migrate seems to be related 
to adjustment and interests. The non- 
migrant farm boys had more favorable 
emotional-adjustment scores (t—2.02, 
05>P>.02), better family relation- 
ships (t—2.28, .05>P>.02), and bet- 
ter community relationships (t-—2.56, 
.05>P>.02). The mechanical inter- 
ests of these boys were also more pro- 
nounced than for the migrants (t—2.23, 
.05>P>.02). On the other hand, farm 
boys who migrated had significantly 
higher high-school grades (t—3.02, 
01>P>.001). Extra-curricular partici- 
pation (t3.45, .01>P>.001) and lit- 
erary interests (t-2.72, .01>P>.001) 
also favored the migrants. These dif- 
ferences again are reflected in occupa- 
tional choices after graduation from 
high school. Of the farm boys who re- 
mained in the home community, 84 per 
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cent continued to work on the farm. 
Of those who migrated, 70 per cent 
were continuing their education be- 
yond high school. 

The author is at a loss to explain the 
significantly higher artistic-interest 
scores of the nonmigrant farm boys. 
However, according to Brayfield,’* “ex- 
perience seems to indicate that signifi- 
cant scores on the Kuder artistic key 
are ‘easier to get’ than significant rat- 
ings on the Strong artistic key. The 
Kuder artistic scale may make it rath- 
er easy for people with avocational in- 
terests in this area to score high.” A 
perusal of the items making up the ar- 
tistic key reveals that interest in “de- 
veloping new varieties of flowers” and 
“desire to be a landscape gardener” go 
into making up the artistic score. This 
may account in part at least for the dif- 
ference in scores of nonmigrant and 
migrant farm boys in artistic interest. 


DIFFERENCES CONSISTENTLY “FAVORING” 
MIGRANTS OR NONMIGRANTS 


Besides the statistically significant 
findings reported above, it is interest- 
ing, and perhaps of some importance, 
that on some of the indices of adjust- 
ment the scores in all cases were more 
“favorable” for the group that did not 
migrate. There appears to be a pattern 
of better adjustment to home com- 
munity in all cases for the nonmi- 
grants, in that they report stronger 
feelings of belonging and better ad- 
justment to family, community, and 
the prevailing social standards (Table 
3). 

On the other hand, the migrating 
students were consistently more ag- 
gressive socially, as measured by the 
Bell Inventory and by the record of 
high-school extra-curricular participa- 
tion. They also had consistently high- 
er high-school grades and reported 


10. K. Buros (ed.), The Third Mental 
Measurement Yearbook (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1949), p. 
663. 
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TABLE 3. t-Vatves “Favorinc” NONMIGRANTS 


























<i ag Girls Boys 
Index of personality adjustment 
Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm | Farm 
Bell Adjustment Inventory: 
Ne oe 1.24 1.01 13 1.69 
California Test of Personality: 
Self adjustment! ............ 
Feeling of belonging.................+. .73 14 1.15 1.45 
Social adjustment............ 1.37 1.19 34 78 
rer erry ree re 1.06 91 .68 .33 
,  — RRR RRSR Ee ome 1.34 1.69 .08 2.28 
Community relations ...............++- 76 1.11 .29 2.56 











one subtest did. 


TABLE 4. 


1 Total scores for self adjustment did not consistently favor nonmigrants, although the scores for the 


t-VaLuEs “FAvorING” MIGRANTS 





Index of personality adjustment 

















Bell Adjustment Inventory: 
Social adjustment 


High-school grades 
High-school extra-curricular participation. 


Kuder Preference Record: 


Scientific interest 
Literary interest 


Cee eee 








greater interest in scientific and liter- 
ary pursuits (Table 4). In general, 
then, it would appear that the migrants 
were less well adjusted to family and 
community and better adjusted to the 
life of the high school, a symbol of 
what the world outside the local rural 
community has to offer—academic, sci- 
entific, and literary pursuits. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The use of an ex post facto type of 
experimental design*’ in the present 
study was made necessary by the na- 
ture of the data utilized. Since the at- 
tempt was to investigate causes in the 
past of an event (migration) in the 
present, historical records, with their 
limitations, had to be used as the 
source of data on variables to be con- 
trolled as well as on the cause variable. 





17 Chapin, op. cit., p. 33. 





Girls : Boys 
Nonfarm — jel Farm Nonfarm | Farm 
2.23 2.79 57 1.42 
05 1.64 3.49 3.02 
19 4.76 3.59 3.45 
1.03 1.44 3.79 1.56 
1.74 1.01 1.30 2.72 











It is generally true that, the data per- 
mitting, a projected design” affords a 
better opportunity for careful control 
of other independent variables as well 
as greater opportunity to select proper 
measures of the cause variable. A re- 
search design geared to an “on-the- 
spot” analysis of the causal situation 
preceding migration would permit the 
use of a combination of statistical and 
case study methods. For example, only 
1 of the 31 personality differences be- 
tween nonfarm girls, in the study here 
reported, was at a level of statistical 
significance. One might well ask what 
pulls or pressures came to bear on the 
migrants that did not come to bear on 
the nonmigrants — such as job offers, 
scholarship grants for further educa- 
tion, and marriage proposals. Pulls 
and pressures do not show up in the 


18 Ibid., p. 32. 
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“static” data of the present study. Also, 
did the migrants have some grievances 
against the home community that did 
not show up in the adjustment data, or 
that came to bear after the self-report 
inventories had been administered? 
Did the migrants have goals different 
from those of the nonmigrants? (Some 
of the differences on the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record would suggest this.) 

A study of the adjustment of the 
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migrants after migrating would throw 
some light on the latter question. Did 
the migrants adjust satisfactorily in 
the new environment? Or was this 
but the first of a series of moves? For 
how many was this a temporary move 
followed by a return to the home com- 
munity, with a subsequent satisfactory 
adjustment? These are but a few ques- 
tions suggestive of hypotheses for 
further research. 





DEFINITIONS OF COMMUNITY: AREAS OF AGREEMENT* 


by George A. Hillery, Jr.t 


ABSTRACT 


The task of the paper is to ascertain the extent of agreement among 
definitions of community. Ninety-four definitions are classified by content 
and subjected to qualitative and quantitative analysis. Emphasis is placed 
on the number of different definitions which have been advanced rather 
than the frequency with which the definitions have been used. The varia- 
tion is seen to be wide. Sixteen different concepts were employed by the 
definers, and at least two authors could always be found who have pre- 
sented conflicting definitions. Most students, however, are in basic agree- 
ment that community consists of persons in social interaction within a 
geographic area and having one or more additional common ties. Students 
of the rural community whose definitions are analyzed are found to be 
unanimous in claiming this formulation as a minimum requisite. 


It is characteristic of any discipline 
that its members are not always able 
to agree on the nature of the phe- 
nomena they examine. This lack of 
agreement is especially reflected in the 
formulation of abstractions, including 
concepts and definitions. Among soci- 
ologists who focus their study on com- 
munity, concepts have attained such a 
degree of heterogeneity that it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether any one of 
the resulting definitions, or even any 
one group of definitions, affords an 
adequate description. To the extent 
that the degree of consensus is in 
doubt, to that extent must one remain 
uncertain whether different things are 
being described or whether the same 
thing is merely being viewed from dif- 
ferent vantage points. Accordingly, 
there is presented here an analysis of 
definitions of the community (or, of 
community) in an effort to determine 
whether areas of agreement or com- 
mon ground exist, and if so, what they 
are. 


*The writer wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to Homer L. Hitt for his counsel in 
the preparation of this paper. The research 
was undertaken as a project of the Institute 


of Population Research, ent of So- 
ciology, Louisiana State University. 

tAtlanta Division, University of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PREVIOUS CLASSIFICATIONS 


Several authors have preceded the 
writer in seeking to find order among 
the plethora of descriptions. Hollings- 
head has furnished one of the latest 
classifications. He groups definitions 
of community into three categories— 
group solidarity, geographic area, and 
socio-geographic structure (which com- 
bines the ideas in the first two cate- 
gories)—and concludes that communi- 
ty cannot be all three. However, Hol- 
lingshead was simply presenting a 
summary description, and his only 


1August B. Hollingshead, “Community 
Research: Development and Present Con- 
dition,” American Sociological Review, XIII 
(1948), p. 145. Cf. also Albert J. Reiss, Jr., 
“A Review and Evaluation of Research on 
Community,” a working memorandum pre- 
pared for the Committee on Social Behavior 
of the Social Science Research Council 
(mimeo.; Nashville, Tenn., April 20, 1954). 
Though specifically not focusing on defini- 
tions, this work represents one of the most 
noteworthy attempts to clarify the meaning 
of community which has come to the writ- 
er’s attention. Reiss’ main purpose is to 
suggest types of weaknesses in current 
community research and, where possible, 
plans to correct them. His report differs 
from the present one primarily in being 
macroscopic rather than microscopic. Here, 
only one segment of community research is 
placed under analysis, a segment which 
Reiss chose to develop no more than mini- 
mally. 
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purpose in advancing the “classifica- 
tion” was to indicate that areas of 
disagreement must logically exist. 
Thus, he understandably gives no pic- 
ture of the extent of similarities and 
differences. 

Somewhat more documentary work 
has been done by Gillette,* although 
more than twenty years earlier than 
Hollingshead. But beyond stating that 
various definitions of the community 
coincide with society, city, village, and 
neighborhood, no attempt was made to 
furnish the reader with the content of 
the definitions. The description of Mc- 
Clenahan’® approaches that of this re- 
port more closely than those of the 
other two. She classifies the com- 
munity according to six points of view: 
(1) as a social unit in a local territory; 
(2) as an ecological unit; (3) as a legal, 
administrative, or political unit; (4) as 
the equivalent of society; (5) as an 
ideal, or mental unity; and (6) as a 
process. The reader, however, is pre- 
sented with two difficulties. First, some 
of McClenahan’s classes fail to be mu- 
tually exclusive. Notice for example 
that community as the “equivalent of 
society” could well have been placed 
as the larger category, with community 
as a “social unit” appearing within it. 
At any rate, by subclassification, Mc- 
Clenahan could have achieved a great- 
er degree of mutually exclusive classi- 
fication. Second, McClenahan’s classi- 
fication, though fairly accurate, does 
not tell one enough of the degree of 
variation which does exist.‘ 

The present report attempts to fill in 


* John M. Gillette, “Community Concepts,” 
Social Forces, IV (1926), p. 678. 

* Bessie A. McClenahan, The Changing 
Urban Neighborhood: From Neighbor to 
Neigh-Dweller—A Sociological Study, Uni- 
versity of Southern California Studies, So- 
cial Science Series, No. 1 (Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California, 1929), 
pp. 104-106. 

*McClenahan lists a total of eight au- 
thors in her classification: C. C. North, R. 
M. Maclver, H. W. Zorbaugh, R. D. McKen- 
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the details, both by furnishing a more 
detailed classification and by providing 
a larger number of definitions from 
which conclusions may be drawn. To 
do justice to the latter two authors, 
however, it should be noted that Mc- 
Clenahan’s work appeared in 1929 and 
that of Gillette three years earlier. 
Their efforts may justifiably be classed 
as pioneering. Nearly half of the defi- 
nitions collected in this paper appeared 
after 1930 and, of course, could not 
have been considered by either author. 


PROCEDURE AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The 94 definitions used in this analy- 
sis are not all of the definitions of the 
community. However, it is believed 
that the picture given is a fairly repre- 
sentative one, as is indicated by the 
method of obtaining the definitions. 
Beginning with a few definitions al- 
ready known, the writer traced the 
references given by these authors, re- 
ferred in turn to the sources furnished 
by these references, and so on, collect- 
ing the definitions in the various works 
as the search progressed.’ As a sup- 
plementary procedure, to decrease the 
possibility of limiting the definitions to 
any “school” or “schools,” all of the 
promising titles on the library shelves 
adjacent to those works already locat- 
ed were checked in the same manner. 
When no further references could be 
obtained by this method, the search 
was halted. Thus, the coverage given 
is wide, but no measure is available as 
to how wide; the author may only 
claim more conclusiveness than has 
hitherto been available, not finality. 

If most of the definitions that have 
been written are in this paper, they do 





zie, Morris Ginsberg, Dwight Sanderson, 
and M. P. Follett. 

* The initial works used were R. M. Mac- 
Iver and Charles H. Page, Society: An In- 
troductory Analysis (New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1949), pp. 8-10; and Carle C. Zim- 
merman, The Changing Community (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1938), pp. 15-16, 69- 
70. 
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not necessarily embrace all concepts 
of the community. Often the writer 
had to discard works because no clear 
formulation of a definition of com- 
munity could be obtained from them— 
even though their subject matter was 
the community.* Only explicit state- 
ments were sought. Also, no attempt 
was made to weight each individual 
definition according to its proportional 
use. Emphasis is on different defini- 
tions rather than on the number of 
times any one definition has been used 
by different authors. The delimitation 
in this consideration is arbitrary, and 
the reader should modify his evalua- 
tion accordingly. 

Probably one aspect of the classifica- 
tion which needs most emphasis is its 
descriptive nature. The categories, and 
especially their organization, have the 
sole purpose of reflecting abstractly the 
content of the definitions. Since they 
are intended to do no more than de- 
scribe, the nature of the categories de- 
pends wholly on the nature of the defi- 
nitions, not vice versa. No attempt was 
made to erect a set of classes and then 
attempt to fit the definitions to them. 
The technique used to construct the 
classification could be described as a 
process of inspection and combination. 
First, each of the 94 definitions was 
examined (inspected) to discern the 
number and kind of ideas it contained. 


¢For examples of such works, cf. Joanna 
Colcord, Your Community (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1941); Oscar W. 
Junek, Isolated Communities (New York: 
American Book Co., 1937); J. St. Lewinski, 
Origin of Property and the Formation of the 
Village Community (London: Constable & 
Co., 1913); Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and 
the Community (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938); 
E. L. Thorndike, 144 Smaller Cities (New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1940); Wilber 
M. Urban, “The Nature of the Community,” 
Philosophical Review, Bull. 168 (1919), pp. 
547-561; Louis Wirth, “Urban Communi- 
ties,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII (1942). Only a small portion of all 
the works of this nature which were en- 
countered in the survey are included in 
this footnote. 
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In all, sixteen different concepts were 
abstracted from the definitions. The 
same idea was often mentioned in more 
than one definition, and more than one 
idea often occurred in the same defi- 
nition. The names given to the ideas 
are presented in Table 1. They are de- 
scribed in more detail below. 


Each definition was then typed ac- 
cording to the number and kind of 
ideas it contained. Thus, a definition 
which mentioned both social interac- 
tion and the presence of a geographic 
area and further described the com- 
munity as having individuality fell into 
a class different from that which speci- 
fied only social interaction and indi- 
viduality, or that which made no more 
of a specification than that the com- 
munity is a locality group (which 
would amount to the combination of 
the elements of social interaction and 
geographic area). Twenty-two combi- 
nations of the 16 ideas were found; 
these are the classes and subclasses in 
Table 1. The following discussion of 
the classification scheme should clarify 
the ideas and terms and indicate their 
interrelationships; for each idea does 
not exist in a vacuum.’ 


THE CLASSIFICATION 


The broadest classification in Table 1 
is the dichotomy, generic and rural 
definitions. The definitions of “rural 
communities” presented an initial prob- 
lem, in that not the community but a 
type of community was being consid- 


*The possibility exists that community 
could be all 16 different ideas represented 
in the definitions, on the assumption that 
the definers were examining community 
from different points of view. Undoubtedly, 
at times such is the case (e.g, community 
as sovial interaction and ecological relation- 
ships). Whether this explanation is the 
basis for all definition differences, however, 
is not so readily apparent. The question is 
a crucial one for students of community, 
but nonetheless is outside the scope of this 
paper. Here, the definitions are taken as 
given, as subjects for analysis in them- 
selves. 
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TABLE 1. 





Distinguishing ideas or elements 
mentioned in the definitions* 














I, Generic Community: 
A. Social interaction 
1. Geographic area 
a. Self-sufficiency 


b. Common life 


(1) Kinship 
Consciousness of kind... 


. Possession of common 


Collection of institutions. 
Locality group 


e. 
f. 


g. Individuality 


Presence of some common 
characteristic, other than 
area 

a. Self-sufficiency 
b. Common life 
c. Consciousness of kind... 


Possession of common 
ends, norms, means 


d. 


Social system 
Individuality 
Totality of attitudes 
. Process 
B. Ecological Relationships 
Il. Rural Community: 
A. Social Interaction 
1, Geographic area 
a. Self-sufficiency 


OOS we 


N umber of 
definitions 





20 


eonwnrewore 


1 








tee Gre, 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF SELECTED DEFINITIONS oF 
ComMuNITy ACCORDING TO CONTENT 





Authors** 





Wilson; Hobhouse, Wheeler, & Ginsberg; 
Sanderson; Zimmerman; Fairchild; 
Davis; Landis; Hawley 

MaclIver and MaclIver & Page: Morse; 
Park & Burgess; Kinneman; Snedden; 
McClenahan; Zorbaugh; Wirth; J. 
Bernard 

Ténnies; Heberle 

Jackson; Gillette; Brunner; Lindeman; 
Cook; Nelson; Anderson & Hill 


Ward; Hieronymus; North; Dunn; Pi- 
renne; Lundquist & Carver; Wood; 
Lundquist & Moore; Burr; Steiner; 
North; Osburn & Neumeyer; Gettys; 
Ginsberg; Panunzio; Hoffsommer & 
Pryor; Homans; Hiller; Bennett & 
Tumin; Hillman 

Park; Ogburn & Nimkoff 

Galpin; Burgess; Rich; Sanders & Ens- 
minger; Warner 

Howe; McKenzie 


Butterfield 

Small; Sims; Park 

Cooley; Cole; Diffendorfer; Allport; 
Hayes 


Russell; Pettit; Panunzio; Morgan; J. & 
J. Ogden 

Hill & Whiting 

Hart; Liao; Bews 

Fairchild 

Follett; Case 

McKenzie; Hughes; Hollingshead 


Gillette 





*Descriptions of the definitions’ content are to be read by combining all categories specified under 


each roman numeral. 


munity, social interaction, geographic area, and common life. 


Thus, Maciver and Page's definition contains the fellowing ideas: generic com- 


Cooley's definition contains the ideas of 


generic community, social interaction, and the presence of some common characteristic other than area— 

namely, consciousness of kind. 
**For bibliographic references to authors, see bibliography at the end of this article. 

[Table continued on next page) 
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TABLE 1 (Continued). 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF SELECTED DEFINITIONS OF 


COMMUNITY ACCORDING TO CONTENT 














Wt Authors 
Bb. Common Hife ...ccccces: 3 Henderson; McClenahan; Sorokin, Zim- 
merman, & Galpin 
c. Consciousness of kind... 3 Thompson; Ensminger; T. L. Smith 
d. Possession of common 
ends, norms, means..... 3 Burr; Lantis; Sanderson 
e. Locality group ......... 5 Wilson; Galpin; Vogt; Sanderson; Kolb 
& Marshall 
Dotel DaReaes oss osc dovces ewer Geet Beh. kbd wads dds eubi bevebadoeevaneeete 














*Descriptions of the definitions’ content are to be read by combining all categories specified under 


each roman numeral, 


munity, social interaction, geographic area, and common life. 


Thus, Maciver and Page's definition contains the following ideas: 


generic com- 
Cooley's definition contains the ideas of 


generic community, social interaction, and the presence of some common characteristic other than area— 


namely, consciousness of kind. 


**For bibliographic references to authors, see bibliography at end of this articie. 


ered. Nevertheless, the attempt was to 
delimit characteristics of community 
life, and these definitions were rele- 
vant. The compromise solution was a 
separate classification of the definitions 
of the “rural community.” Except for 
omitting some of the categories, the 
classification of the definitions of “rural 
community” duplicates that for the 
community in general. 

All except three of the definitions 
clearly mention the presence of a 
group of people, i.e., persons in social 
interaction. Since the three excep- 
tions all have an ecological orientation, 
another dichotomy is apparent: defini- 
tions which specify social interaction 
as a necessary element of the com- 
munity and those which emphasize the 
community as ecological relationships. 

The definitions which include social 
interaction fall into six categories: 
those which mention the presence of 
some geographic area, those which 
mention the presence of some common 
characteristic other than area, and four 
residual categories (discussed below). 

Not all the definitions mentioning 
geographic area imply that the most 
important component of a community 
is its territorial limits (though some 
do); the fact that areal limitations ex- 
plicitly enter into these definitions was 


considered a sufficient basis for group- 
ing them. Seven subclasses of defini- 
tions inctude both the element of so- 
cial interaction and that of geographic 
area: (1) Some describe the essential 
element of the community as that of 
self-sufficiency. (2) Common life is 
the key concept in the next group. In 
certain respects this idea is as in- 
clusive as is the conception of a group 
sufficient unto itself. Indeed, a self- 
sufficient group is an area of common 
life; but communities described as an 
area of common life are not prohibited 
from being part of a larger group, 
whereas a self-sufficient group logical- 
ly cannot function as such a cog. The 
definitions of Ténnies* and Heberle 
form a subclass of this category. Both 
authors list kinship as a necessary ad- 
dition to territorially localized social 
interaction. Further, both authors 
mention the presence of a commonness 
(unity) of belief and work, which in 
the present terminology can be trans- 
lated into a common life. (3) Common 
to all of the definitions labeled con- 
sciousness of kind is the phenomenon 
of a population conscious of its homo- 


* Bibliographical references are at the end 
of this paper, unless otherwise cited. 
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geneity in at least certain aspects.’ 
(4) The class of definitions stressing 
community as the possession of com- 
mon ends, means, or norms is closely 
related to the two previously men- 
tioned. The distinctive features, how- 
ever, are: first, the less inclusive nature 
of the present class in comparison to 
the sweeping coverage afforded by the 
possession of a common life; second, the 
fact that ends, norms, and/or means can 
be possessed in common and yet the re- 
alization of that common possession be 
lacking. Some definitions use all three 
elements (ends, norms, and means), 
whereas others employ fewer. (5) Ad- 
mittedly, those who share a collection 
of institutions will also share common 
means and norms (though not neces- 
sarily common ends). The specifica- 
tion of a collection of institutions, how- 
ever, qualitatively differentiates this 
type of definition from the ones pre- 
ceding. In the former class, if norms 
are mentioned, they are designated 
only as such, ie., with no mention as 
to their organization. With Park and 
with Ogburn and Nimkoff, however, 
the organization of the norms—i.e., the 
institutions—becomes the crucial fac- 
tor. (6) The previous definitions men- 
tion the presence of a geographic area 
in addition to some other characteristic. 
The definitions in the class designated 
locality group place a heavy emphasis 
(if not an exclusive one) on the fea- 
ture of localism. In other words, the 
essential feature of the community is 
that it is a locality group, regardless 
of what else it may be. (7) The chief 
factor in this class of definitions is the 
community as an individuality, either 
in the sense of an entity or something 
more than simply the sum of its parts. 
All of the remaining classes which 
may be grouped under “social inter- 
action” have one factor in common: 
They contain no mention of area or 


*The writer could not discover through 
the ling technique employed a defini- 
tion by which utilized this concept. 
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locality. One group of definitions pre- 
viously referred to, however, mentions 
the presence of some common charac- 
teristic other than area, whether that 
“something” is self-sufficiency, social 
life, consciousness of kind, or ends, 
norms, and means. The other classes 
are in the nature of residual categories. 
As with the preceding one, they con- 
tain no mention of area. However, 
neither can their chief concept be cate- 
gorized as referring to something in 
common. Thus, Hill and Whiting de- 
fine the community as a social system, 
which they in turn describe as an or- 
ganization of interconnected culture 
bearers. Community as individuality 
refers to the same concept as listed 
under geographic area (although here, 
of course, no mention is made of area). 
One of the definitions listed by the 
Dictionary of Sociology’ delineated 
community as the totality of feelings 
and attitudes that bind individuals to- 
gether. Community defined as a proc- 
ess stems from the efforts of Mary 
Parker Follett. Just what empirical 
referents (other than social interac- 
tion) are to be linked to this process 
is not made clear by the respective 
authors. 

A particularly troublesome problem 
that arose during the task of classifi- 
cation was concerned with the attempt 
to group definitions which could be 
placed in several categories; for an ef- 
fort was made to construct classes 
which would be mutually exclusive. 
The procedure followed in all cases in 
which definitions could be placed clear- 
ly in either of two categories was to 
choose as descriptive of the definition 
the one of the two classes which was 
theoretically the more inclusive—i.e., 
which would be expected to contain in 
it the quality represented by the less 
inclusive category. Thus, a definition 
that stressed an area of common life 
but also specified common ends, norms, 


1 See H. P. Fairchild in the bibliography 
at the end of the article. 
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and means would be placed in the for- 
mer category, since common life pre- 
supposes common ends, norms, and 
means. The classic example in this 
regard is found in Maclver and Page’s 
definition: 
Wherever the members of any group, 
small or large, live together in such a 
way that they share, not this or that par- 
ticular interest, but the basic conditions 
of a common life, we call that group a 
community. The mark of a community 
is that one’s life may be lived wholly 
within it. 
A community .. . is an area of common 
living. There must be the common liv- 
ing with its awareness of sharing a way 
of life as well as the common earth. 


Similarly, a group with consciousness 
of kind would also have members who 
possessed similar ends, means, or 
norms, although the reverse would not 
necessarily be true. Lowry Nelson’s 
definition provides an example: 
In general, the term community refers to 
a group of people inhabiting a limited 
area, who have a sense of belonging to- 
gether and who through their organized 


relationships share and carry on activi- 
ties in pursuit of their common interests. 


This definition clearly belongs in two 
categories. That of consciousness of 
kind, however, is more inclusive, and 
thus governs the placing. It is in the 
sense of belonging together that the 
common means are employed for the 
attainment of common ends. By Nel- 
son’s organization, one may see that 
this second element would not exist 
without the presence of a recognition 
of commonness. 

There is no claim advanced for homo- 
geneity of classes—such an approach 
would have yielded one “class” for 
each definition. Nor was the approach 
Procrustean. Doubtless Procrustean- 
ism has arisen at various points (no 
matter how unintentional), but the 
product striven for was the construc- 
tion of a classification that would best 
describe the definitions at hand. The 
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only safeguard that could be utilized 
in this respect was a strict prohibition 
against discarding any definitions. If 
they would not “fit,” then a separate 
class was created — though that class 
might have only one occupant. 


EXTENT OF DISAGREEMENT 


As should be obvious from the classi- 
fication scheme in Table 1, all of the 
definitions cannot be correct—i.e., com- 
munity cannot be all of the definitions 
in their entirety. For example, the 
logical principle of contradiction de- 
nies anything the quality of being an 
area and not being an area. The find- 
ings in this respect merely substantiate 
the conclusions drawn by Hollings- 
head." But it is significant that no 
author encountered in the survey de- 
nied that area could be an element of 
community. This statement will have 
an important bearing on the con- 
clusions. 

There is one element, however, which 
can be found in all of the concepts, and 
(if its mention seems obvious) it is 
specified merely to facilitate a positive 
delineation of the degree of heteroge- 
neity: all of the definitions deal with 
people. Beyond this common basis, 
there is no agreement. To be sure, 
people who are grouped together will 
normally engage to some extent in so- 
cial interaction, but definitions were 
found (in the class termed “Ecological 
Relationships”) which deny social in- 
teraction as an essential feature of 
community life. Two authors (Hughes 
and Hollingshead) claim that com- 
munity is analytically separable from 
social interaction, that community is 
to be found primarily in relationships 
that people have with space. That 
these definitions are atypical is, though 
important, of no concern here. The 
feature to be noted at this point is the 
absence of agreement beyond the fact 
that community involves people. 


11 Op. cit., p. 145. 
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But, in at least one respect, the fact 
that the two definitions mentioned 
above are atypical is of importance. 
Notice that not all ecologists (e.g., the 
definitions given by McKenzie, Haw- 
ley, and Bews) have definitely exclud- 
ed social interaction from considera- 
tion as an aspect of community. It 
cannot be said, then, that ecology per 
se dichotomizes human aggregates into 
society and community, but only that 
certain ecologists do so. Since these 
are the only definitions in this survey 
which exclude social interaction from 
the concept of community, and since 
social interaction is at least one major 
concern of all of the other definitions, 
these two must be considered the most 
radical deviants. 


EXTENT AND AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


Of the 94 definitions, 69 are in ac- 
cord that social interaction, area, and a 
common tie or ties are commonly 
found in community life." Seventy, 
or almost three-fourths, mention area 
and social interaction as necessary ele- 
ments of community. Even with the 
rural definitions excluded (some may 
claim a bias is introduced if they are 
not) the proportion drops only slight- 
ly, to 54 out of a total of 78 definitions; 
ie., slightly more than two-thirds of 
the definitions maintain that social in- 
teraction and area are to be considered 
in studying the community. 

If the concept of area is omitted 
from consideration, the importance of 
interaction and common ties appearing 
jointly only increases. One finds 73 of 
the 94 definitions (or, excluding the 
rural formulations, 62 of the 78)—more 
than three-fourths—in which the com- 
munity is considered a group of people 
in social interaction having some ties 
or bonds in common.’ Finally, all but 


12 Definitions I:A:1l:a-f, under “Generic 
Community,” and all definitions of “Rural 
Community.” Cf. outline in Table 1. 

4*To arrive at these figures, only those 
classes of locaiity group, individuality, so- 
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three of the definitions stress social in- 
teraction as a necessary element in 
community life. 

Thus, a majority of the definitions in- 
clude the following as important ele- 
ments of the community: area, com- 
mon ties, and social interaction (in in- 
creasing importance for each separate 
element, respectively). With the ex- 
ception of the deviant ecologists men- 
tioned earlier, all of the authors would 
allow these three elements to be in- 
cluded in a definition of the community 
(whether or not they are all of the ele- 
ments, or whether or not they are the 
most important ones). Some authors 
may not mention area or common ties 
in their definitions, but they do not ex- 
clude either from consideration. Thus, 
in claiming that area, for example, is 
not necessary for community (which 
some authors do), no claim is made 
that a group which is in a specific area 
cannot be a community. If such a 
group meets, in addition, those other 
conditions which are specified by the 
author(s) as being necessary for com- 
munity, then such a group can be a 
community—even in the terminology 
of these authors. The element of com- 
mon ties is similarly not excluded from 
consideration. Incidentally, some au- 
thors clearly state that a community 
must be more than area, social inter- 
action, and common ties,’* but that to 
have this much is at least permissible 
(if not mandatory). 

On the principal issues with which 
this paper has been concerned, the defi- 
nitions of the rural community are 
largely in agreement with the generic 
definitions. All of the authors defining 
the rural community claim that it is 
an area of social interaction, and if a 
locality group is assumed to be in itself 





cial system, process, and ecological relation- 
ships need be omitted. True, some of the 
definitions even in these classes could be 
included—but avoiding them will also be 
avoiding the conjectural. 


14 E.g., Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin. 
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capable of furnishing a common bond, 
then all agree also that the community 
is at least an area in which the people 
engage in social interaction and have 
one or more common ties or bonds. The 
agreement, then, forms a rather hard 
core from which the variations depart. 
These variations may be viewed as in 
the nature of additional suggestions 
which have not been completely ac- 
cepted by students of rural society. 


One reason which may be suggested 
for the similarity is that these students 
of rural life have all been describing 
rural groups that have steady contact 
with the soil (thus with area), and 
whose members usually possess several 
common ties and are certainly in social 
interaction. It may be that the rural so- 
ciologists have somehow been closer to 
the actual core of the community con- 
cept, and that community is perhaps a 
phenomenon more easily recognized in 
rural areas. Urban communities are 
larger social units, and this largeness 
is particularly marked by the presence 
of secondary groups and a greater het- 
erogeneity of groups. There is more 
complexity and thus more to see (i.e., 
when attempting to conceptualize). 
This diversity and abundance of social 
relationships could well obscure the 
fundamental basis upon which com- 
munity rests. Of course, some rural 
sociologists have claimed that com- 
munity is peculiarly limited to rural 
areas,'® but the discussion on this level 


1° Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin would 
have their “cumulative community,” by 
definition, limited to rural areas. (Cf. Sor- 
okin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, op. cit., p. 
321.) Sanderson would reserve the term 


even more completely to rural life: “Cer- 
tainly the large metropolitan city is no 
more a community than is a county or a 
state... 


. the community is a natural social 
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is perhaps a matter of definition, and 
the present paper has been devoted to 
what was found to be some measure of 
common agreement among students of 
the community in general. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following summary generaliza- 
tions may be made: 


(1) When all of the definitions are 
viewed, beyond the concept that peo- 
ple are involved in community, there 
is no complete agreement as to the na- 
ture of community. 


(2) The most radical deviants in 
formulating concepts of the community 
have been certain ecologists. 


(3) With the class of definitions con- 
cerned with ecological relationships ex- 
cluded, the remaining authors agree 
that the concept of community is to be 
found within the broader concept of 
social interaction (either with or with- 
out area) and, furthermore, that an 
area of common ties and social inter- 
action can be present in a community 
(though some authors prescribe addi- 
tional and limiting factors), no matter 
how many other types of groups and 
phenomena are also community. 


(4) Finally, those students who 
have formulated definitions of the rural 
community have been more consistent 
in describing the bases of their con- 
cepts than have the students of the 
community in general; all of the defi- 
nitions reviewed were found to por- 
tray the rural community at least as 
an area in which social interaction and 
one or more common bonds are to be 
found. 





division of rural life....” [Dwight San- 
derson, “Democracy and Community Or- 
ganization,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XV (1919), p. 85.] 


(Bibliography follows on next page) 
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THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE IN RETIREMENT ADJUSTMENT: 
A STUDY IN FIVE FLORIDA COUNTIES* 


by Daniel E. Allegert 


ABSTRACT 


Between 1900 and 1950, the population of the United States doubled, 
but during this same period the proportion of persons over 64 years of age 
quadrupled. In all states, aging has created problems which are becoming 
increasingly pressing. The Social Security program is designed to cope 
with certain income, health, and welfare issues; but the problem of personal 
adjustment in retirement is largely an individual matter. 

Agricultural census data indicate that many older people have retired 
on the land. Currently, more than 400,000 persons reach retirement age 
annually. Presumably many of these people plan for rural retirement. 
This paper examines the question of whether adjustment of retired persons 
is achieved in agriculture, especially under conditions as found in Florida. 
It is concluded that agriculture provides economic and cultural advantages 
for retirees, but that factors associated with constant aging tend to weaken 


these values, at least as related to open-country retirement. 


Retirement on any large scale was 
something unknown in American his- 
tory before the passage of the Social 
Security Act, in 1935. Today retire- 
ment is commonplace. While many re- 
tirees are concerned about the possible 
inadequacy of their retirement in- 
comes, they are equally disturbed 
about how to use their new-found lei- 
sure. Some of them seek security and 
adjustment in retirement farming 
rather than in city activities. This way 
of life may not actually be the easiest 
and best, but to many people it has 
deep-rooted sentimental values. 


PRESENT SITUATION AND PROBLEM 


In the United States, in 1950, about 
1,029,000 families lived on residential 
farms and secured the principal part of 
their livelihood from nonfarm sources. 
More than 20 per cent of these farms 
were operated by family heads who 
were 65 years of age or over. In the 
comparatively near future, thousands 
of other older people may use agri- 
culture for adjusting to retirement. 
The number of persons reaching re- 


*Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 
Journal Series, No. 373. 

tThe University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


tirement age is increasing by about 
400,000 annually.’ 

People generally are not content to 
remain completely idle after retire- 
ment. The problem facing retirees is 
how to utilize their retirement leisure. 
Few gainful occupational opportunities 
are open to them, particularly of the 
type in which they may regulate the 
tempo and extent of their daily work. 
Very frequently the retirement farm 
appears best able to provide these op- 
portunities.* In the warmer areas of 
the United States—as in Florida, with 
which this paper deals—the possibili- 
ties for daily outdoor activity provided 
by retirement farming are almost un- 
limited. 

This subject is of especial interest to 
Floridians because of the large number 


1 Federal Security Agency, Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics, Fact Book on Aging 
(Washington, D. C., 1952), p. 1. 

2A retirement farm was defined as any 
rural land used for agricultural purposes 
by a retiree who resided on the land he 
owned or occupied. A retirement farmer 
or “retiree” was the active head of a house- 
hold, who engaged in small-scale farming 
in the open country and who personally 
rated himself or herself as a retired person. 
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of older persons migrating to the state.’ 
While old-age migration stimulates 
economic growth in some areas of the 
state, it also raises the issue of possible 
increased public-welfare costs. For 
these and other reasons, public think- 
ing and planning in Florida are strong- 
ly focused on opportunities for, and 
problems of, retirees. Among the 
questions posed by the former Citizens 
Committee on Retirement in Florida 
was, “Do retirees desire or need part- 
time employment; if so, what kind is 
suited to their needs?’”"’ In 1952, field 
research in Florida was undertaken to 
answer this inquiry with respect to its 
relation to agriculture.* 


HYPOTHESIS AND OBJECTIVE 

The hypothesis for the study was 
that when retirement incomes are too 
low to provide an adequate standard of 
living, the level of living of retirees 
can be improved through retirement 
farming.’ Consequently, full-time farm 
operators who organized their agricul- 
tural enterprises for economic gain, and 
retirees with over $500 monthly cash 


*Of the 237,500 persons 65 years of age 


or older in Florida, in 1950, about 95,000 
had migrated to the state during the 1940- 
1950 decade. See T. Lynn Smith (ed.), 
Living in the Later Years (Gainesville, Fla.: 
University of Florida Press, 1952), chap. by 
T. Stanton Dietrich, “Problems That Need 
Further Study,” p. 32. 

* Since 1951, the Institute of Gerontology, 
at the University of Florida, has sponsored 
annual conferences relating to the problems 
of the aged. 

5 The Citizens Committee on Retirement 
in Florida was created by proclamation of 
former Governor Fuller Warren, on Octo- 
ber 6, 1950. It remained active until the 
end of his administration and was advisory 
in nature. 

*A research bulletin relating to the role 
of agriculture in retirement adjustment is 
being prepared by the writer for publica- 
tion at the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

7 See Fred R. Marti, “Retirement farming 
in Hillsborough County, Florida” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, 1954), p. 40. 


retirement income, were excluded from 
consideration in this study. Some of 
the older farmers excluded were re- 
ducing their scale of operations be- 
cause of advanced age, but had not 
definitely “retired.” The objective de- 
cided upon was to determine (1) the 
contributions of retirement farming to 
the welfare of the retired people, and 
(2) how factors such as retirement in- 
come, age, and disability affect net 
farm earnings and attitudes toward 
farming. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The study was designed to provide 
information about dispersed rural farm 
retirement of both whites and Negroes 
in three climatic zones of Florida. The 
universe of study was finite and lim- 
ited to retirement farmers in five Flor- 
ida counties. They were Marion and 
Putnam counties in the northern part 
of the state, Hillsborough and Pinellas 
counties in the central part, and Lee 
County in the southern part. 

Homes of rural-farm and rural-non- 
farm residents are widely distributed 
throughout the farming areas in Hills- 
borough County (Tampa area), as 
shown on official state road maps. It 
was assumed that retirement-farm 
homes would be randomly distributed 
among all rural-farm homes in the 
county, and that generalization about 
the universe would be possible from 
samples, or small numbers of observa- 
tions. For this county, a sample based 
on the Master Sample design of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Bureau of the Census was 
used.* A 25-per-cent systematic sample 
with a random starting point produced 
117 segments, or clusters, with five 
farms each. In Marion and Putnam 
counties (Ocala and Palatka areas) the 
sampling units were accessible square- 


* Master Sample maps were loaned by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
to the University of Florida’s Statistical 
Laboratory for use in designing the sample. 
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mile units in which at least one rural 
home was shown on state highway 
maps. A 20-per-cent stratified random 
sample yielded 174 square-mile areas. 
In Lee County, dispersed rural home- 
steads were comparatively few in num- 
ber; and in Pinellas County, rural resi- 
dential subdivisions were extensive. 
Accordingly, all retirement farmers lo- 
cated in these two counties outside ur- 
ban and suburban developments were 
interviewed. 

The retirement-farm head of house- 
hold was the primary source of data. 
A somewhat lengthy schedule was com- 
pleted in the presence of the informant. 
It related to the personal background, 
family characteristics, retirement in- 
comes, living needs, socio-economic 
status, farm operational data, and per- 
sonal attitudes toward rural retire- 
ment. Income data were obtained last, 
after rapport and confidence had been 
established. As a rule, the sequence of 
the questions was such as to avoid 
rapid transitions in thought. The un- 
solicited responses of retirees fre- 
quently provided insight into retire- 
ment problems which otherwise might 
not have been discovered. 


Altogether, about 200 case records 
were taken, of which 175 were re- 
tained for analysis after editing was 
completed. There were 22 Negro 
households and 153 white households. 
Twenty family heads were women. On 
the basis of estimates derived from the 
expansion of the samples, about 900 re- 
tirement farmers were living in the 
open country in the universe of study 
at the time of the survey. 


MOTIVES FOR RETIREMENT FARMING 


The study indicated that retirement 
farmers normally have a different set 
of values (desires or incentives) from 
commercial farmers. Among commer- 
cial farmers, the desire for money 
stands out as the main reason for farm- 
ing, and only economic values are di- 
rectly measurable. “Rational” individ- 
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uals often treasure direct satisfactions 
which to them seem equally as impor- 
tant as monetary returns. However, 
subjective values (leisure, mental sat- 
isfactions, recreation, etc.) are not di- 
rectly measurable. But if monetary 
and non-monetary values were meas- 
urable in comparable terms, the sum 
of tangible and intangible values would 
more clearly indicate the extent to 
which maximum satisfactions were at- 
tainable. Still, these maxima would be 
different for different persons, as well 
as different for the same person at dif- 
ferent periods of time. In spite of hu- 
man inconsistencies, however, personal 
likes and dislikes are important factors 
impelling men to action. The more an 
operator values intangible items, the 
less likely he is to operate his farm 
business at maximum economic effi- 
ciency, although he may be attempting 
to maximize total returns. 

The findings supported the hypothe- 
sis that retirement farming contributes 
to the welfare of retired people. Aver- 
age net farm earnings were $212 for 
the schedule year.’ In addition, re- 
tirees secured rewards from farming in 
the form of personal satisfactions. 
When retired people became absorbed 
in and satisfied with their farming 
achievements, their personal adjust- 
ment to retirement was facilitated. 
Some persons attained this goal 
through backyard fruit experimenta- 
tion or similar farm hobbies, and often 
when cash outlays exceeded economic 
returns. 


*As used herein, the sum of cash farm 
income plus value of items produced and 
used by the farm family and inventory in- 
creases (excluding real estate) less cash 
expenses for farming and inventory de- 
creases (excluding real estate) is net farm 
earnings. All family labor was regarded as 
no-cost labor; and no charges were made 
for interest on investments. 

The schedule year for Hillsborough Coun- 
ty was the period July 1, 1951-June 30, 
1952; for Marion and Putnam counties, the 
1952 calendar year; and for Lee and Pinel- 
las counties, July 1, 1952-June 30, 1953. 
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TABLE 1. Drsrrreutron or Retirees sy Principat Tyre or INCOME AND NuMBER oF IN- 
come Sources, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF THOSE GETTING THEIR PRINCIPAL 
INCOME FROM EaAcu Source, Five FLorrpa Counties, 1951-1953 


(Income refers here to “retirement income” and excludes income from farming) 























Retirees getting Average Retirees baving specified 
principal income annual numbers of income sources ia 
Type of income from each —- addition to principal one* 
* of each — 
matanteed group || None | One | Two | Three 
Number Per cent Dollars N umber of retirees 
State government payments:... 72 43.6 $ 739 45 19 7 I 
Old Age Assistance.......... 64 38.8 703 43 15 7 eee 
Welfare, except old age...... 7 4.2 1,063 1 4 1 1 
Teacher's retirement ........ 1 0.6 804 i A Pg ee 
Federal government payments:. 58 35.2 1,276 32 22 OG Divs came 
ROOTES 26 15.8 926 13 ll ey eee 
Armed services, pensions... .. 12 7.3 2,309 5 5 D. Ueevese 
Armed services, disability. ... 8 4.9 809 6 SD Bisbevcaesictde 
Armed services, unclassified. . 4 2.4 877 2 fee oe 
U. S. Civil Service........... 4 2.4 1,269 3 RB’ Wbwescdesacnee 
Railroad retirement**® ....... 3 1.8 1,623 et ae aes ree 
Armed services, insurance... . 1 0.6 ee B Bene venueeeness 
ea ds octane ht icdiees 12 7.3 944 7 4 BS Beveesde 
Rents and royalties.......... 8 4.9 1,053 5  Secccnatiities 
Interest and dividends....... 3 1.8 867 l 1 ae Wee ee 
POUR EEE ncepecccseteeres 1 0.6 300 E Wades ateareseaheesrce 
Part-time employment: ........ 7 42 1,345 4 1 ae 
Wife of family head.......... 3 1.8 1,991 Meena ta S. Seeseese 
EE PEED o> cd babbbobecads 2 1.2 172 1 SD  Sseskatewletes 
Keeping roomers, boarders, etc. 2 1.2 1,549 a Ser R Revive 
No retirement income:......... 7 iy BEE Sagat a PA See oe 
Miscellaneous income:.......... 9 5.5 1,411 7 D ci tvsh shen ole te 
Gifts from relatives.......... 4 2.4 915 SR See ere 
Municipal pensions .......... 2 1.2 1,685 1 SE Se aeliAneey 
Corporation pensions ........ 2 1.2 1,685 1 B “Endhockdiesnsce 
Unclassified disability ....... 1 0.6 2,300 SO “Sivesstarecvewdietives 
Fee eae ry 165 100.0 $ 974 102 48 14 1 
































*Ten retirees with unknown income excluded 


**Employment records transferred from Railroad Retirement Board to Social Security Board at 
death or retirement of employee, subject to exceptions. 


There were no clearly defined dis- 
tinctions between economic and sub- 
jective values, because one influenced 
the other; yet the research workers 
were generally able to classify the 
reasons retirees gave for farming as 
primarily reflecting one or the other 
kind of value. For example, reasons 
such as “increase my income” or “pro- 
duce food for the table” were classified 
as economic. Similarly, such reasons 
as “to be free and independent,” “to 





keep busy,” or “to keep mind and body 
occupied” were ranked as subjective. 
On this basis, 57 per cent of the retire- 
ment farmers were classed as advanc- 
ing economic motives, and 29 per cent 
as giving “subjective” explanations as 
reasons for farming. The remainder 
(14 per cent) could not be classified in 
this way. 
RETIREMENT INCOMES 

Approximately 44 per cent of the 

retired family heads interviewed re- 
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ceived their principal income from the 
state, largely in the form of old age 
assistance, and slightly more than 35 
per cent were principally supported 
by income from federal government 
sources (Table 1). Thus, about 79 per 
cent of all the retirees received their 
principal incomes from the federal or 
state governments. Two-fifths (38 per 
cent) of all retirees received more than 
one type of retirement income, in addi- 
tion to any farm income they realized. 
Approximately 62 per cent of the re- 
tirees reported annual retirement in- 
comes of less than $1,000 and 4 per cent 
(7 persons) reported none at all; the 
average was $974, and the range was 
from $75 to $6,000. Estimated annual 
cash living requirements averaged 
around $1,165 and ranged from $300 to 
$3,600. 

Retirement income was one of two 
very important independent variables 
affecting net farm earnings. The other 
was age. In general, there was an in- 
verse correlation between retirement 
income and net farm earnings. The 
emphasis placed on producing farm 
products for sale was determined more 
by needs than by desires. Therefore, 
the amount of retirement income per 
family was a most important factor 
affecting the operation of retirement 
farms and the amount of net farm 
earnings obtained. Retirees with no 
retirement incomes reported the high- 
est net farm earnings—$980, as com- 
pared with $130 for federal retirees, 
the lowest except for welfare recip- 
ients. 

Retirees farming for subjective rea- 
sons netted about $85, and those farm- 
ing for economic reasons, $250. Ap- 
parently even minus economic returns 
provided some higher-income retirees 
with satisfactiors and other values 
from farming. The degree of satis- 
faction any person experiences from 
farming depends upon that person’s 
estimate of its importance. In the final 
analysis, it is the product of labor 
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which satisfies desire, and which there- 
fore commands price. It appears that 
the contributions of retirement farm- 
ing are values many retirees are will- 
ing to pay for, even though the major 
rewards are noneconomic. This is some- 
what borne out by the fact that 12 of 
56 retirees whose annual retirement in- 
come exceeded $1,000 reported net 
losses from farming, as compared with 
1 in 22 of those with annual retirement 
incomes between $1 and $500. Appar- 
ently individuals with reasonably am- 
ple retirement incomes placed more 
emphasis on intangible values and less 
on economic returns. 


INFLUENCE OF AGE 


The influence of age as a factor af- 
fecting net farm earnings was clear in 
all cross-tabulations. Forty-five per 
cent of the retirees interviewed were 
71 years of age or older, 30 per cent 
were between 66 and 70, and 25 per 
cent were under 66. Other variables, 
such as education, size of family, years 
in residence on farm, physical disabil- 
ity, and whether receiving Old Age As- 
sistance, were subordinated to age. On 
an average, retirees past 7) years of 
age earned just over a third as much 
from farming as those between 65 and 
70; the averages were $120 and $307, 
respectively. When retirement income 
was held constant, an inverse relation- 
ship between age and net farm earn- 
ings was apparent. However, the 
youngest retirees (those under 55 
years of age) reported the lowest net 
farm earnings of all ($46). Here the 
effect of the other independent vari- 
able—retirement income—is evidenced. 
As a rule a retiree could not retire at 
an early age unless his income was 
sufficient to maintain him. 

In addition to the direct relationship 
of age and retirement income to net 
farm earnings, there were numerous 
intercorrelations between age, retire- 
ment income, and several other factors 
which were also correlated with net 
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farm earnings. For example, 76 per 
cent were classified on the basis of sub- 
jective criteria as either partially or 
totally disabled. With progressive in- 
creases in age, estimated living re- 
quirements declined. And net farm 
earnings dropped as living needs 
dropped. Also, 36 per cent of the older 
retirees had been farmers for at least 
some years immediately preceding re- 
tirement. About 39 per cent were de- 
pendent upon Old Age Assistance for 
cash income, and their farming activi- 
ties were limited because of legal re- 
strictions (permissible maximums have 
been placed on the number of poultry 
and farm animals, as well as upon the 
amount of land tilled). According to 
their unsolicited statements, some of 
the older people had also been forced 
to use some of their assets to meet 
medical and other expenses, and this 
reduced the resources from which they 
derived income. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 

The level of living of an individual 
or family is measured by economic 
goods and services possessed and con- 
sumed; it is closely related to income. 
Low-income retirees either raised their 
incomes from farming to meet their 
living requirements, or they limited 
their spending. Retirees with incomes 
which were more than ample for their 
needs often readjusted their spending 
habits to consume their retirement in- 
comes. As a rule, the retirees had 
passed that stage of life where the de- 
sire to increase personal savings cur- 
tailed their spending. 

The 14-item Sewell Scale was used 
for measuring socio-economic status."° 
Status scores were computed for 149 of 
the 175 retirees included in the study." 


10 Wm. H. Sewell, “A Short Form of the 
Farm Family Socioeconomic Status Scale,” 
Rural Sociology, VIII:2 (June, 1943), pp. 
161-170. 

11 Sewell «tatus scores were not computed 
for retirement families in Lee and Pinellas 
counties, since neither of these counties 
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The forms containing the scores were 
then arrayed and divided into quartiles 
according to the calculated scores. The 
results demonstrated the direct rela- 
tionship between retirement income 
and level of living. The average re- 
tirement incomes for the quartiles 
were $544, $808, $905, and $1,583, re- 
spectively. The respective status scores 
were 52, 64, 72, and 81. In other com- 
parisons the score for one-person fam- 
ilies was found to be 56, and that for 
families with two or more persons, 71; 
retirees with annual retirement in- 
comes of $749 or less averaged 62, and 
those with incomes over $750 averaged 
72 (Table 2). 

In addition to the Sewell Scale, the 
interview schedule included certain 
other level-of-living items. For both 
the Sewell items and the others, Zy 
values (critical ratios) were calculat- 
ed."* The tabulated Z, values indi- 
cated that certain items, both scale 
and non-scale, were less meaningful 
than others for testing the socio-eco- 
nomic status of retirees. In some in- 
stances, the computed Z, values were 
smaller than the critical value (2.0) 
for successive quartiles; in all instances 
but one, they were greater than 2.0 for 
extreme quartiles., This indicates that 
the level of living of low- and high- 
income retirees was quite different, but 
much less so as between successive 
income classes. But for the possession 
of electric lights, running water, radio, 
and gas and electric heaters, among 





properly reflect rural farm situations con- 
ducive to family farm operations. Pinellas 
County is a typical resort and urban retire- 
ment area, while semi-tropical Lee County 
is an area of large-scale commercial winter 
farm operations as well as a resort center. 


12 The following formula was used: 
qe Ny. Nyy 


af Ste pot inp (Nr) 


See Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Sta- 
tistical Inference (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1953), p. 78. 
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TABLE 2. Socio-Economic Status Scores or RETIREMENT FARM FAMILIES AND PERCENTAGE 
or Tuese Famities Havine Srecirrep Home FAaci.ities, sy NUMBER OF 
PERSONS IN THE FAMILY AND RETIREMENT INCOMES, THREE 
FLoripa Counties, 1951-1953 























a weg yoy" ~ pe Retirement income 
ree 
—_ families One Two or more| $749 or less | $750 or more 
(VY = 149) (N = 39) (N = 110) (N = 70) (N = 79) 
Average Average Average Average Average 
Socio-economic status score 
(Sewell Scale) .......... 67 56 71 62 72 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Home conveniences: 
ET nn cd otceones ses 89 82 91 81 95 
Screened windows ......... 83 77 85 77 89 
Running  Vodeckueaes 61 41 68 44 76 
Pt PD 66é¢d06e8csese0 48 31 54 33 61 
Dt cet ethe soo ceteeeue 36 18 43 17 53 
A adic duteiete 26 15 29 19 32 
Pt Mn sccvesecvoceses 17 10 20 16 19 
Telephone® ............++++ 14 10 15 10 18 
Type of heating: 
CE ORT 35 49 30 39 32 
Installed oil heater......... 32 23 35 21 40 
DT nososbeeceasese sss 24 26 24 30 19 
Portable oil heater......... 7 3 y 6 9 
PE De vecdeds veces 2 eer 5 6 3 
Electric heater ............. 2 3 2 ee a 
Cook stove: 
DY “URilies Js 6cc dee ccc’ 29 13 35 19 38 
GEE shel cocecceosee 29 41 25 27 30 
a 23 41 17 36 13 
ST tnhdhed ie shaeey ach 22 10 26 21. 23 
Other home facilities: 
Mechanical refrigerator* 66 46 73 53 77 
Power washer® ............ 50 31 57 34 65 
Ice refrigerator® ........... 28 41 23 36 20 
gE 8 3 10 3 13 




















*These items are part of the Sewell scale; other items are not. 


several other items, the fact that cer- 
tain sample quartile proportions are 
either close to zero or close to unity 
weakens the conclusions based on the 
Sewell Scale. In addition to the above 
criticism, another disadvantage of the 
Sewell Scale was that its scores were 
unavoidably lowered when families 
consisted of only one person, or when 
one or both of the family heads were 
disabled. Physical disabilities adverse- 
ly affected church attendance and the 
ownership of automobiles. 


Four-fifths (81 per cent) of the re- 
tirees interviewed stated that their 
level of living had not dropped during 
retirement. In general, the 
suggest that farming usually enables 
retired families to maintain former ma- 
terial living standards, but that it may 
adversely affect social participation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Public and private pensions are usu- 
ally not adequate to meet all retire- 
ment needs, and are not likely to be so 
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in the future. The retirement farm 
survey indicated that farming is one 
means whereby retirees can better 
their financial situations through self- 
regulated employment and, if their re- 
tirement incomes are adequate, pro- 
vide a means for personal adjustment. 
However, retirement farm operations 
must be tempered with realism. 

A retiree who is hardy at age 65 may 
be infirm at 70 or sooner; this suggests 
a need for rapid amortization of in- 
vestments in retirement farming. Many 
of the retirees interviewed were un- 
able to drive automobiles, and com- 
paratively few had telephones. All too 
frequently they were dependent upon 
friends or neighbors for off-farm trans- 
portation, and sometimes at consider- 
able cost. Nearly all who lived some 
distance from neighbors felt in need of 
companionship. After a few years on 


the farm many of them wanted to be. 
in or near an urban center where the 
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church, the grocery store, and neigh- 
bors were within walking distance of 
their homes. 

The results of this study suggest that 
personal adjustment to retirement 
seems more likely to be achieved in 
urban suburbs or small villages where 
public communication and transporta- 
tion are nearly always available. In 
this regard two questions arise: First, 
is village or suburban agriculture like- 
ly to grow in prominence under cur- 
rent retirement programs? Second, is 
this an area demanding the attention 
of rural sociologists and agriculturists? 
To the writer it seems desirable that 
data should be compiled throughout 
the nation regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages of retirement farm- 
ing. In the future, county agricultural 
agents, community leaders, and others 
may have to assume increasingly 
larger responsibilities in guiding re- 
tirees toward successful adjustments. 





A SIMPLIFIED STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY FOR DEVELOPING 
MULTI-MEASURE INDICES AS RESEARCH TOOLS* 


by Charles H. Coates and Alvin L. Bertrandt+ 


ABSTRACT 


The usefulness of multi-measure socio-economie and sociocultural in- 
dices in sociological research has become increasingly apparent. However, 
the complexity and laboriousness involved in developing such indices by 
multi-factor analysis and related methods has resulted in limited use of 
these important research tools. This paper outlines the steps in a simplified 
statistical methodology for the development of such indices which is fast, 
reliable, and economical, and which requires no knowledge of statistics 
other than correlation procedures. 

The methodology described uses a unique single-digit system of coding 
and standardizing data, and a technique of correlation analysis which 
quickly reduces an original list of measures to a lesser number having 
“statistical homogeneity” (significant intercorrelation without duplication). 
It also employs a rapid method for combining and weighting the retained 
measures to form an index equation. To illustrate the methodology, a 
“universe” of 58 areas is objectively rank-ordered on the basis of the equa- 


tion developed. 

In concluding, it is pointed out that this simple methodology can be used 
to develop and combine a series of multi-measure indices into a master 
multi-index equation for over-all rank-ordering purposes—a procedure 
which can be used as a high-speed substitute for conventional multi-factor 


analysis. 


INTRODUCTION 

Increasingly, the usefulness in socio- 
logical research of socio-economic and 
sociocultural indices has become ap- 
parent. Such indices are the equiv- 
alent of the psychometrician’s predic- 
tion or assessment equations. Generally 
speaking, psychometricians use their 
equations to differentiate and rank- 
order individuals, while socio-economic 
and sociocultural researchers use their 
indices to differentiate and rank-order 
groups of people occupying geographi- 
cal space. Stratification and areal or 
regional delineation on the basis of a 
battery of socio-economic or sociocul- 
tural characteristics become the end- 
goals of such indices." In a recent 


*Developed in connection with a South- 
west Land Tenure Research Committee 
Project. 

tLouisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


1See Margaret Jarman Hagood et al, 
“An Examination of the Use of Factor 
Analysis in the Problem of Subregional De- 
lineation,” Rural Sociology, VI:3 (Sept., 


article, Lively and Gregory forcefully 
demonstrated the importance of sub- 
dividing the sociocultural landscape. 
They state that, when properly de- 
termined, “such subareas represent a 
more rational and economical ap- 
proach to sociological research involv- 
ing large areas, such as a group of 
counties or states, than any yet de- 
vised."* They recommend “multiple 
factor analysis” for this purpose. Prob- 
ably because multiple factor analysis 





1941), pp. 216-233; Margaret Jarman Ha- 
good, “Statistical Methods for Delineation 
of Regions Applied to Data on Agricul- 
ture and Population,” Social Forces, XXI:3 
(Mar., 1943), pp. 287-297; C. E. Lively and 
R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining 
Rural Social Sub-Areas with Application to 
Ohio, Mimeo. Bull. 106, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Dept. of Rural Economics (Columbus, 
1938); C. E. Lively and C. L. Gregory, Rural 
Social Areas in Missouri, Missouri AES 
Bull. 414 (Columbia, 1948). 

2 Charles E. Lively and Cecil L. Gregory, 
“The Rural Sociocultural Area as a Field 
for Research,” Rural Sociology, XIX:1 
(Mar., 1954), p. 21. 
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TABLE 1. Sampte Score Carp wita Raw Scores anp STEN Scores ror STaTe ECONOMIC 
Area 1, A*, iv LOUISIANA 
Measure Raw score 
(Amount per Sten score 
Number Identification 100 farme) ¢ 
1 Milking machines ..............seseeeee0s 1.21 er 
2 SEO ee ee 1.62 4 
3 0 eS eae eee oe 32 5 
4 i Pr Pi cod hone nauysesoeeseses 3.00 6 
5 ge RB RS A ye ee A 23.18 3 
6 DRGNNGE 506 css bh hs veh eee db vee ceBbdectsks 14.50 3 
7 No tractors, horses, or mules.............. 37.73 7 
8 No tractors, but 2 or more horses or mules. 30.53 4 
9 DE « 55 ¢-edueewe GUN ees cencescoess 15.65 1 
10 Gasoline and other petroleum fuel and oil. . 18.29 2 
ll EEE » 6 60nd cdatd bGesewerechuabevedk 52.30 3 














*Area 1 and Metropolitan Area A are combined in the Agricultural Census tabulations. 


is comparatively complex and labor- 
ious, sociological researchers have not 
fully exploited it as a research tool. 
This paper presents an alternate meth- 
odology which is simple, fast, widely 
adaptable to research problems, and as 
valid and reliable as any method now 
known to the present writers. 

In the discussion which follows, a 
sample problem has been used to illus- 
trate each step in the statistical pro- 
cedure. The sample problem is only 
one example of the kind of research 
which can be accomplished using the 
methodology described. As will be 
seen, 58 state economic areas in five 
states (Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, and Texas) were 
ranked with complete objectivity, ac- 
cording to their relative extent of agri- 
cultural mechanization. They could 
have been similarly ranked on any 
other quantifiable multi-measure fac- 
tor our research interest required. 


SELECTION AND RECORDING OF MEASURES 

The first step in a statistical analysis 
involving many measures with vari- 
ous degrees of meaningfulness is the 
selection of a logical battery of such 
measures. Individual researchers will 
generally have some basis for deter- 
mining which measures are most 
meaningful in their particular prob- 
lem. This step, of course, does not de- 


part from conventional procedure. In 
the present illustrative case, the prob- 
lem was to determine which character- 
istics listed in the 1950 U. S. Census of 
Agriculture for counties and the state 
economic areas of the five states best 
measured agricultural mechanization. 
From a preliminary list of fourteen 
such characteristics, three were dis- 
carded because of their being unre- 
liable. The remaining eleven char- 
acteristics were retained as logico- 
meaningful measures of agricultural 
mechanization in the region under 
study. 

In the second step, the amount of 
each characteristic in each economic 
area was uniformly expressed by sim- 
ple conversion to the amount of the 
characteristic per 100 farms. The data 
so computed were recorded on fifty- 
eight cards (3” x 5”)—one for each of 
the economic areas in the five-state 
“universe.” Thus, each card had 11 
entries—one for each characteristic. 
These entries were uniformly carried 
to two decimal places (see Table 1, 
raw scores). The use of this deck of 
cards becomes the basic labor-saving 
device in the present statistical proce- 
dure. The fact that such cards can be 
shuffled as readily as a deck of ordi- 
nary playing cards makes rank-order- 
ing exceedingly simple and fast. 
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CODING PROCEDURE 


Raw data in several digits with deci- 
mal points involve laborious statistical 
manipulation in correlation and other 
types of analysis. In addition, conver- 
sion of raw data to standard scores is 
generally required prior to computing 
a correlation matrix. The usual method 
of standard-score conversion involves 
figuring each standard score from the 
mean and standard deviation of its dis- 
tribution and adding a constant to 
eliminate negative values. This is also 
extremely laborious. The resultant 
standard scores still have several 
digits and a decimal point and are no 
easier to manipulate than were the 


original raw scores. 

Canfield’ has developed a simple and 
very efficient modification of Guil- 
ford’s C-Scale,* which is admirably 
suited to many types of socio-economic 
research, and which has been utilized 
in the present procedure. Canfield’s 
standard ten, or “Sten,” score system 
converts all raw data to contin- 
uous single-digit form for computing 
Pearson product-moment correlations 
either on a calculator or through the 
use of IBM cards. (It will be recalled, 
in passing, that as many as 80 variables 
can be sin, t punched into IBM 
cards.) The use of single digits is a 
great timesaver in statistical computa- 
tions. A further advantage of the Sten 
scale is that it contains no negative 
values. Any distribution of raw scores 
can be converted into Sten scores and 
divided into score intervals by the 
frequency or per cent method. A Sten 
score guide card for use with the sam- 
ple 58-unit “universe” is illustrated in 
Table 2. Note that the resultant num- 


* A. A. Canfield, “The ‘Sten’ Scale-A Mod- 
ified C-Scale,” Educational and Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, X1:12 (1951), pp. 295- 
298. 

*J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics 
in Psychology and Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950), pp. 302- 
306. 
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ber of cases in each Sten score interval 
is rounded into whole numbers. Sten 
scoring has the effect not only of 
standardizing but also of approximate- 
ly normalizing each distribution. An 
obvious labor-saving advantage is that 
the sums, sums of squares, means, 
standard deviations, and variances— 
for each of the distributions of Sten 
scores—are constant. 


TABLE 2. Stren Score Guipe Carp 











Number of cards 
receiving score 
when NV = 68° 


Sten scale 


(Per cent of N) Sten score 
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*The numbers are rounded to whole numbers. 
The raw score on the top card in each rank order 
is assigned a Sten score of 9, the next three a Sten 
score of 8, and so on. 


To convert the amount of each char- 
acteristic into a Sten score, one has 
simply to shuffle the deck of cards into 
rank order and refer to the guide card 
for the appropriate score. (Note the 
Sten scores recorded in Table 1.) Once 
Sten scores are assigned, the cards are 
ready for the computation of a corre- 
lation matrix. This may be done on a 
calculator or on IBM equipment. If the 
latter is available, the Sten scores can 
be punched into a corresponding deck 
of IBM cards for high-speed statistical 
manipulation. In either case, the deck 
of filing cards remains the readily 
available and manipulable file of basic 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


data. 

In analyzing the coded data on the 
cards, the underlying hypothesis is 
that, from a battery of logico-meaning- 
fully related measures, a lesser num- 
ber of significantly intercorrelated 
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TABLE 3. MATRIX or Sums or Cross-PRopUcTs IN ILLUSTRATIVE ProsLem 



































Measure Measure number 
Number Identification 2 3 4 5 6 7 s ¥ 10 11 
1 |Milking machines ...... 1245 1228 1226 1291 1275 1082 1105 1216 1275 1282 
2 |Grain combines ........ 1289 1280 1303 1354 1093 1034 1352 1347 1267 
3 |Corn pickers ........... 1277 1195 1281 1166 1086 1251 1255 1226 
4 |Pickup hay balers....... 1253 1290 1111 1138 1252 1282 1194 
5 {Motor trucks ........... 1329 1044 1065 1245 1337 1384 
3). eae eee 1056 1015 1337 1380 1304 
7 |No tractors, horses, or 
WR §.. ceedéacovansas 1169 1126 1046 1126 
8 |No tractors, but 2 or 
more horses or mules. . 1023 1035 1033 
9 |Machine hire ........... 1336 1284 
10 |Gasoline and other 
petroleum fuel and oil. 1307 
11 EEE, ccoccieneseas 
Note: 
1. Sume of Sten scores; all = 261. 
2. Sums of squared Sten scores; all = 1397. 
3. Only sums of cross-products of Sten scores vary. 
ar etl N(EXY) - (EX)(EY) 
\ (Nczx*) - (rx)?] Ince) - (xy?) 
58(E XY) - (261)* 58(E XY) - 68121 
58(1397) - (261)* 1eOU8 


5. If TAY ie less than 1175, r is negative. 


measures will be found, which, when 
properly weighted, can be combined to 
form an index equation for accurately 
measuring rank order. In our example, 
the relative extent of agricultural 
mechanization in the 58 state economic 
areas was to be determined. The pur- 
pose of correlation analysis here is to 
discover what is called by the writers, 
“statistical homogeneity.” The mean- 
ing of this term will become apparent 
in the discussion which follows. When 
possible, the use of negatively corre- 
lated, or suppressor, variables is ad- 
visable. In the illustration, the meas- 
ures numbered 7 and 8 in Table 1 are 
expected to be negatively correlated 
with the other nine measures and thus 
act as suppressor variables. 

Again it will be noted that the use 
of single-digit Sten scores, in the cal- 


culating machine or with IBM cards, 
saves considerable time in the compu- 
tation of intercorrelations. As pre- 
viously mentioned, once the sums and 
the sums of squares have been estab- 
lished, they are the same for every 
Sten score distribution. Only the sums 
of cross-products vary, and this is the 
only variable to be accumulated. Table 
3 represents the matrix of the sums of 
cross-products in the illustration. 
When the formula for the Pearson 
correlation coefficient is written and 
modified, only the sums of cross-prod- 
ucts need to be substituted there- 
after, and the extraction of square 
roots is completely eliminated, thereby 
saving more time and effort. Also, one 
can see at a glance when r is negative. 
With the matrix of sums of cross- 
products available, it is a compara- 
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tively rapid and easy process to com- 
plete the correlation matrix (Table 
4A). The matrix in the illustrative 
problem contains two negative meas- 
ures, as expected. When this occurs, 
it is necessary to reflect (reverse the 
signs of the correlations in the nega- 
tive columns), in order to make all 
column sums positive. The purpose of 
reflection is to establish signs for use 
in the subsequently derived index 
equation and to indicate the relative 
power of the series of measures. 

At this point, inspection of the re- 
flected matrix should be made to de- 
termine if there are any correlations 
falling below the 5-per-cent level of 
significance. Such coefficients could 
have occurred by chance only. Four 
of the measures in the sample problem 
were eliminated because of several in- 
significant intercorrelations. A com- 
posite reflected matrix of the seven re- 
maining measures was constructed. 
(See Table 4B.) Note that in Table 
4B, a minus sign (—) appears over and 
opposite Measure 8 to indicate that it 
is a suppressor. 

The composite reflected matrix 
should be examined for duplicating 
measures. In the illustration, it is ap- 
parent that Measure 10 is duplicating 
Measure 6, because of their extremely 
high intercorrelation and the similar- 
ity of their correlations with the other 
measures. Measure 10 is logically dis- 
carded and a final reflected matrix 
constructed. (See Table 4C.) The final 
reflected matrix shows intercorrela- 
tions which are all significant; it has 
what has been previously referred to 
as “statistical homogeneity.” It now 
becomes apparent that the index equa- 
tion for our problem will have six of 
the original eleven measures, with one 
of the six a negative or suppressor 
measure. Any further attempt to re- 
duce the number of measures in this 
particular equation will obviously les- 
sen its discriminatory power. How- 
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ever, in other problems, the number 
of measures might be reduced even 
further, if statistical logic justifies, or 
if a 1-per-cent level of significant in- 
tercorrelation is demanded. 


WEIGHTING PROCEDURE 


There are several methods of obtain- 
ing weights for the multi-measure in- 
dex equation, depending on the degree 
of accuracy desired. The simplest 
method is to assign nominal weights 
of unity to each of the measures. In the 
illustration, this results (with a nega- 
tive value assigned to the suppressor, 
Number 8) in the following equation: 


AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZA- 
TION (approx.) — S, + Ss + 
Se — Ss + S: + Su (where all 
measures are in standard Sten 
scores). 


The next step is the rank-ordering of 
the code cards on this simple index. 
All eliminated measures are crossed 
out, and the algebraic sum of Sten 
scores from the above equation is en- 
tered on each card. The distribution of 
these algebraic sums becomes an ap- 
proximate criterion of what is being 
measured. In our example, it is agri- 
cultural mechanization. The cards are 
then reranked on these sums. Should 
tie sums occur, cards are arranged on 
the basis of areal contiguity. The dis- 
tribution of sums is then converted to 
Sten scores, and this Sten distribution 
is entered on, or punched into, the 
cards for further correlation with 
other measures if desired. Table 5 is 
included only to show the data which 
are now recorded on the cards. It is 
not necessary to construct such a table. 

For many purposes, the work can be 
stopped at this point. If greater pre- 
cision is desired, as when tie-breaking 
is required, the measures in the equa- 
tion must be more accurately weighted. 
The various “factor analysis” methods 
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TABLE 5. APPROXIMATE AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZATION RANK ORDER OF 
State ECONOMIC AREAS IN THE ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 
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*The designations used are the official U. 8. Census designations. The first letter 
identifies the etate (A Arkansas, etc.). Capital letters following the area number 
indicate metropolitan areas which, in the agricultural census, are combined with the 
specified adjoining or surrounding economic area. Small letters following the number 
indicate subdivisions of economic areas which, in the agricultural census, are treated 
as separate areas. See Donald J. Bogue, State Economic Areas, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1951) 
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of obtaining “loadings” (weights)* 
were rejected by the writers for the 
reasons which follow: These methods 
can become laborious and complicated; 
there is a hiatus involved in initially 
choosing diagonal entries; and resid- 
ual variances associated with other 
unnamed factors remain after the first 
factor loadings have been extracted. 
The availability of the Sten score dis- 
tribution of the approximate criterion 
makes unnecessary the use of more 
laborious methods of obtaining 
weights. Accurate weights can be ob- 
tained simply by correlating the Sten 
score distribution of each measure 
with the Sten score distribution of the 
approximate criterion (not with the 
distribution of algebraic sums). Again, 
only the cross-products need to be ac- 
cumulated for substitution in the 
modified equation for r. When this is 
done in the present illustration, the 
following final index equation results, 
with weights carried to three decimal 
places for accuracy: 


AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZA- 
TION — .847S. +- .658S; + .897S. 
— 816S, + .802S, + .744Si 
(where all measures, as previ- 
ously identified, are in standard 
Sten scores). 


It will be noted that the sign of Meas- 
ure 8 again appears as negative, fur- 
ther substantiating the fact that it is 
a suppressor measure. 

Before proceeding further, the ac- 
curacy of the weights can be tested. It 
is known that the standard deviation 
of any of the Sten distributions, when 
squared, equals its variance. The var- 
iance in the Sten score distribution 
of the approximate criterion in our 
illustration, like that of all the other 
Sten score distributions, equals 3.836. 


‘ For an illustration of the factor analysis 
method of obtaining first factor weights, see 
M. J. Hagood and D. O. Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1952), chap. 26. 
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It is also known that the squared corre- 
lation coefficient of each measure (its 
squared weight) represents its contri- 
bution to the variance in the criterion. 
In this example, the squared and 
summed weights equal 3.818. When 
the latter figure is divided by the for- 
mer and the result multiplied by 100, 
it is found that 99.5 per cent of the 
criterion variance is accounted for, 
which obviously is extremely accu- 
rate.° 

The final step is to substitute from 
the deck of cards in the final index 
equation. If it is desired to correlate 
the final index with other measures 
or indices, the scores derived from 
solving the equation can be entered on 
the original cards, the cards reranked, 
and the Sten score distribution of the 
final criterion entered. A single digit 
now replaces all other entries for fur- 
ther correlation with any other Sten- 
converted measures in which the re- 
searcher is interested. 

For those interested in examining 
the final rank-order array of the illus- 
trative problem, Table 6 was prepared. 
The correlation of the approximate 
criterion and the final criterion sums is 
.99, while the correlation of their re- 
spective Sten score distributions is .98. 
This futher indicates that the weights 
in the final AGRICULTURAL MECH- 
ANIZATION index equation of the il- 
lustration are extremely accurate. 


OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO RESEARCH 
APPLICATION 

It should be noted that the AGRI- 
CULTURAL MECHANIZATION in- 
dex equation developed here is based 
upon a somewhat arbitrary initial se- 
lection of a list of logico-meaningful 
measures. There are other measures 
available in the census, and a different 
initial list would have resulted in a dif- 


* Several complicated factor analysis and 
beta weight methods of obtaining loadings 
were experimented with. None of them 
met this test so well. 
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TABLE 6. FrNat AGRICULTURAL MECHANIZATION RANK Ornper or StaTe Economic AREAS 
IN THE ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 
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*Ree footnote to | to Table iy 


ferent index equation. This arbitrari- 
ness cannot be avoided, however; and, 
as in most research, the insight of the 
researcher must be relied upon. It 
should also be pointed out that other 
methods of obtaining weights would 
have resulted in different weights and 
a different final rank-order array. In 
fact, it might appear that an even 
simpler way of obtaining an index of 
this nature is to rank-order the areas on 
each raw measure, the index becoming 
the mean or sum of the ranks. This 
would eliminate going through the 
correlation analysis, but such an at- 
tempt at oversimplification would ob- 
viously include insignificantly in- 
tercorrelated measures in the index 


and, therefore, would lack “statistical 
homogeneity.” 

No universality is claimed for the 
index equation developed. Hence, no 
attempt has been made to relate it to 
100 or to convert it for direct substi- 
tution of raw scores, as is customary 
when universality is claimed. What 
has been developed is not a universal 
index but a simple and efficient statis- 
tical methodology for developing any 
type of multi-measure index for any 
selected universe. For example, a sim- 
ilar index for any state could be de- 
veloped, using the counties as sub- 
units. (There are, however, several 
states with too few counties to make 
this worth while.) 
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As has been stated, it is often desired 
to use indices of this nature for graphic 
areal or regional delineation. Such de- 
lineation can be accomplished by 
stratifying the final rank-order array 
into class intervals on the basis of in- 
dex similarity and areal or regional 
contiguity, although some minor de- 
partures from actual contiguity may 
occasionally have to be made. 

A further important research impli- 
cation of the present method is that a 
series of multi-measure socio-economic 
or sociocultural indices, developed by 
this comparatively simple and efficient 
technique, can each be converted to a 
Sten score distribution in single digits, 
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intercorrelated to discover statistical 
homogeneity, combined, and weighted 
to form a master index of whatever 
over-all factor they logico-meaningful- 
ly measure. This may be termed 
“multi-index analysis” and is much 
simpler than the conventional multi- 
factor analysis. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the 
statistical methodology described will 
provide many researchers with a use- 
ful and labor-saving tool for much 
previously neglected socio-economic 
and sociocultural research. Statistical 
research of this nature, the writers are 
convinced, can be pleasureful as well 
as profitable. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


A GUTTMAN SCALE FOR MEASURING 
ISOLATION* 


by Herbert A. Aurbacht 


The present paper is part of a larger re- 
search in which the author is attempting 
to develop a classification schema for the 
counties of Kentucky, using the theoretical 
framework of the folk-urban continuum.’ 
One generally recognized characteristic of 
the folk end of this continuum is isolation.* 
This aspect of the study is concerned with 
the development of a Guttman scale’ by 


*The investigation reported in this paper is in 
connection with a project of the Kentucky Agri 
cultural Experiment Station and is published by 
approval of the director. It is a revision of a paper 
read at the Ohio Valley Sociological Society meet 
ings held at Purdue University, March 19-20, 10% 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to Howard W 
Beers for his contributions to the theoretical frame 
work of thie research, and to the members of the 
Sociology and Rural Sociology Departments of the 
University of Kentucky, especially C. Arnold An 
dersen and A. Lee Coleman, who contributed many 
helpful suggestions and criticieme Further ac 
knowledgment and thanks are made to the Uni 
versity of Kentucky Project in Educational Admin 
istration, partially financed by the Kellogg Foun 
dation, for support of this study. 

tMississippl, State College, State College, Miss 
(Formerly University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.) 

*This ls Redfield’s terminology. Closely related 
concepts are Becker's “sacred-secular” continuum, 
Odum's “folk culture-state civilization,” Tonnies’ 
gemeinechaft and gesellachaft (and Loomis’ adapta 
tion of these concepts), Durkheim's “society with 
mechanical solidarity and society with organic sol- 
idarity,” and Comte’s early “theological and post 
tivistic socteties.” 

Bee Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” in Lo- 
gan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Soctological Anal 
welse (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949), 
pp. 349.366; Howard Becker, Through Values to B8o- 
otal Interpretation 4Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1959), .p. 46; Howard W. Odum, “Folk Soct- 
ology as a Subject Field for the Historical Study of 
Total Human Soctety and the Empirical Study of 
Group Behavior,” Social Forces, XX1°:3 (Mar., 1953), 
pp. 193-223; Charlies P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, 
Rural Boctal Systema (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950), pp. 3-36 and 789-824: Emile Durkheim, De la 
division du travail social (Paria: Alcan, 1893). 

* See Becker, op. cit., and Redfield, op. cit. 

* A good short summary of the application of this 
technique to sociological data may be found in 
Margaret Hagood and Daniel 0. Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists (New York: Henry Hot and Co., 1952), 
pp. 143-153. The best and most detailed exposition 
of the theory and methodology may be found in 
Samuel Stouffer et al., Measurement and Prediction 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1950), 
pp. 3-361. Probably the earilest application of 
scalogram analynis to areas ratber than to ingi 
viduals was by Gilbert Shapiro, “Myrdal’s Defini 
tion of the ‘Bourh’: A Methodological Footnote,” 


means of which counties might be ranked 
as to relative isolation. Isolation is defined 
here as the absence or paucity of communi- 
cation and transportation facilities. 

Kentucky provides an excellent labora- 
tory both for testing the general usefulness 
of the folk-urban continuum in the socio- 
logical classification of counties and for de- 
veloping a measure of isolation which 
might be useful elsewhere. The mountain 
areas of eastern and southeastern Kentucky 
are generally regarded as among the most 
“folk-like” in the nation, while the Blue- 
grass horse-farm country is a highly com- 
mercialized and “urbanized” agricultural 
area; there are also several Kentucky coun- 
ties which are included in the metropolitan 
areas of large cities (Cincinnati, Hunting- 
ton, and Louisville) and are highly indus- 
trialized. 

The choice of the county as the unit of 
study was bas¢d primarily on the availa- 
bility of data. Although it would be de- 
sirable to have a scale which could be ap- 
plied to other units (such as communities), 
the data, for the most part, are not avail- 
able in collected form. In Kentucky, the 
county has considerable meaningfulness as 
a socio-economic unit. 

The Guttman technique seemed to offer 
a number of advantages for the task at 
hand. It provides a scale score which is 
meaningful and unambiguous, and thus 
eliminates the necessity of assigning arti- 
ficially derived weights to individual items. 
It provides a test of the unidimensionality 
of the content being studied. The occur- 
rence of errors in the scale pattern points 
up inconsistencies within particular coun- 
ties, which in this study were found to be 
counties of great heterogeneity or other 
special conditions which explain the error. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCALE 


On the basis of a review of the literature 
and suggestions of sociologists at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, sixteen items were se- 
lected a priori as being indices of isolation. 
Two of these—telegraph traffic per capita 
and passenger miles of bus and railroad 
travel—were discarded because of the un- 


American Soctological Review, XIII :5 (Oct., 1948), 
pp. 619-621, The specific technique of analysis used 
here is given in Louls Guttman, ‘The Cornell Tech- 
nique for Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educa 
tional and Paychological Measurement, VII :2 (1947), 
pp. 247-280. 
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ISOLATION SCALE FoR KENTUCKY COUNTIES 


TABLE 1. 


Marginal 


Scale items 
percentage 





Rail and/or air transportation present, 1952 83 
Rail and/or air transportation not present, 1952 17 


$2.00 or more postal receipts per capita in 1952 73 
Less than $2.00 postal Teceipts per capita in 1952 27 


10 or more daily newspapers circulated per 100 cap- 
ita, 1952-53 64 
Less than 10 daily newspapers circulated per 100 
capita, 1952-53 36 
10% or more of total farms had | telephones, ~ 1950... 63 
Less than 10% of total farms had telephones, 1950.... 37 
Less than 25% of total farms located 1 mile or more 
distance over dirt roads from trading center most 
frequently visited, 58 
25% or more of total farms located 1 mile or more 
distance over dirt roads from trading center most 
frequently visited, 1950 42 
20 or more passenger cars per 100 capita, 1952... 57 
Less than 20 passenger cars per 100 capita, 1952 43 

















90% or more of dwellings reporting radios, 1950 59 
Less than 90% of dwellings reporting radios, 1950. . 41 


Less than 20% of total farms located on dirt ny 











52 
20% or more of total farms located on dirt roads, 1950. 48 
“55% or more of total farms reporting automobiles, 

1950 47 
Less than 55% of total farms reporting automobiles, 

CL Ree ee : 53 
‘10 or more residence telephones per 100 capita, 1952. . 36 
5-9 residence telephones per 100 capita, 1952 24 
Less than 5 residence telephones per 100 capita, 1952. 40 
40 or more vehicles per mile of state-maintained 

rural road, 24-hour period, 1952 22 
Less than 40 vehicles per mile of state-maintained s 

















rural road, 24-hour period, 1952 78 

















availability of adequate data. Eleven of 
the remaining items were found to fit a 
Guttman-scale model with a reproducibility 
coefficient of .93. These items, the score val- 
ues after final combining of categories, the 
marginal percentages, and the errors are 
given in Table 1. Three of the scale items 
relate to the availability of transportation 
carriers within the county (presence of rail 
or air transportation, passenger cars per 
capita, and percentage of farms reporting 
automobiles). Two items concern road con- 
ditions (percentage of farms located on dirt 
roads and percentage of farms located one 
mile or more over dirt roads from trading 
center). Another transportation item (ve- 
hicles per mile of state-maintained rural 
road) is a measure of traffic flow. Three 
items deal with oral communication (per- 


centage of dwellings reporting radios, resi- 
dence telephones per capita, and percentage 
of farms reporting telephones). The re- 
maining items (postal receipts per capita 
and daily newspaper circulation per capita) 
relate to written communication. 

The three items that did not scale, and 
some probable reasons for their lack of 
scalability, are as follows: 

(1) Percentage of dwellings reporting 
television.—The failure of this item to scale 
was probably due to poor coverage of tele- 
vision in. Kentucky at the time of the 1950 
census enumeration. Some of the most ur- 
banized areas had extremely poor reception, 
which discouraged wide use of this medium 
at that time. This may prove to be a better 
item in the future. 
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Metropolitan Arecs 


A Louisville 
B Cincinnoti 


C Huntington - Ashiond 


FIGURE 1. 


(2) The presence of local daily news- 
papers.—The local daily seems to be dying 
out in Kentucky’s smaller communities. 


Many relatively urbanized areas get their 


daily newspapers from metropolitan centers 
50 or more miles away. 

(3) Percentage of farms located five or 
more miles from the most frequently used 
trading center.—The failure of this item is 
probably due to the weakness of the item 
itself. Accessibility is no longer determined 
by distance alone. 


TOWARD VALIDATION AND APPLICATION 


In the 1950 census, “economic areas” were 
delineated for each state. These are defined 
as “relatively homogeneous subdivisions of 
states .. . single counties or groups of coun- 
ties which have similar economic and social 
characteristics.”* Isolation and other as- 
pects of the folk-urban continuum appear 
to be social characteristics relevant to the 
delineation of such areas. A comparison of 
the ranking of counties on the isolation 
scale with the grouping of counties in eco- 
nomic areas may serve alternatively as an 
approach to partial validation of the scale 
and as a test of the homogeneity of the 
areas. 

For this purpose, the isolation scores of 
the 120 Kentucky counties were arrayed 
and the counties divided into five scale 
types, ranging from least isolated to most 
isolated. Each type included approxi- 


‘ Donald J. Bogue, State Boonomic Areas (Wash 
ington, D. C.: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1951), p. 
1. 


5 South Centro! Knobs 

6. Outer Bivegross 

Z Inner Bivegross 

6. Cumberiond Plotesu Morgin 


ISOLATION SCALE AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


mately a fifth of the counties; the distri- 
bution of scorés necessitated minor’ varia- 
tions. When the types are marked on a 
map (Figure 1) geographic groupings that 
correspond fairly closely to the economic 
areas are apparent. Almost all of the most 
isolated two-fifths fall in the two Cumber- 
land Plateau areas (8 and 9) and the South 
Central Knobs (Area 5). In these three 
areas, only two counties are other than of 
the two most-isolated types. These physi- 
cally rugged areas of eastern and south- 
central Kentucky have long been regarded 
as the most economically depressed and 
culturally lagging parts of the state. This 
is particularly true of the Cumberland Pla- 
teau Margin (Area 8) and the South Central 
Knobs (Area 5), where physical and cul- 
tural isolation is indicated by the fact that 
more than half of the counties are of the 
most-isolated type. The Cumberland Pla- 
teau (Area 9) shows somewhat less isola- 
tion, due no doubt to its highly developed 
coal-mining industry. The only other area 
having any appreciable number of counties 
of the two most-isolated types is the West- 
ern Coal Field (Area 3a), particularly in its 
easternmost section. This section has gen- 
erally been regarded as socio-economically 
comparable to its eastern Kentucky coun- 
terpart in the Cumberland Plateau. 

Three of the four metropolitan counties 
are in the least-isolated group, and the one 
exception—Boyd County (Area C) —con- 
tributes four errors to the scalogram, which 
seem to be due to the contrast between 
conditions in the strictly rural and the ur- 
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banized parts of the county. All but one of 
the highly developed Bluegrass counties 
(Area 7) fall in the least-isolated type, and 
the single exception is the next group. 

The other areas show a little less homo- 
geneity, but this is in line with what is 
known about them. For the most part, a 
given area includes no more than three of 
the five scale types, and these are “adja- 
cent” types. The exceptions can be ex- 
plained by special conditions which are 
known to exist in the particular counties 
and which make delineation or “typing” on 
any basis difficult. 

In a further attempt at partial validation 
of the scale, ninety-three judges, chosen be- 
cause of their knowledge of the state, were 
requested by mail to rate each county with 
which they were familiar, along a five- 
point scale of rurality-urbanity. The scale 
positions ranged from “very rural” to “very 
urban,” in terms of Kentucky. The word 
rural rather than folk was used, because of 
the technical connotations of the latter. 
Since it was hoped that the data could be 
used in other phases of the research, the 
judges were asked to rate in terms of the 
more general criterion of rurality rather 
than the specific variable of isolation. 

Eighty-three of the judges returned their 
rating sheets. Four were not usable. Scores 
were derived from the combined ratings of 
the remaining seventy-nine judges. The 
ratings of the counties by the judges and 
by the scale had a rank order correlation 
of .83. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


By means of the Guttman scaling tech- 
nique, eleven indices of the availability of 
transportation and communication facilities 
in a county were shown to form a unidi- 
mensional universe of content, which has 
been designated isolation. By means of the 
Isolation Scale scores, the 120 counties of 
Kentucky were ranked along a continuum 
from most to least isolated; and five scale 
types, each including about a fifth of the 
counties, were established. This ranking 
was highly correlated with the average 
ranking of a panel of 79 well-informed 
judges who were asked to distribute the 
counties along a five-point scale of rurality- 
urbanity. When the scale type of each 
county was marked on a map, geographic 
clusters of the same or “adjacent” scale 
types were apparent; these corresponded 
roughly to the State Economic Areas, as 
designated in the 1950 census. This suggests 
some verification of the homogeneity of 
these areas, and the correspondence may be 
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regarded as partial validation of the scale. 

Since isolation is a characteristic of folk 
society, it seems probable that Guttman 
scales can be developed to measure other 
characteristics of the folk-urban continuum, 
Moreover, if the folk-urban continuum is of 
a single dimension, it should be possible to 
develop a single scale to measure the de- 
gree of folkness or urbanity of the coun- 
ties. With such a scale or scales, a mean- 
ingful and useful classification of counties, 
based in the theory of the folk-urban con- 
tinuum, should be possible. This may pro- 
vide a valuable complementary approach to 
the delineation and study of homogeneous 
areas.° 


* For a summary of the sociological research on 
the delineation of homogeneous areas, particularly 
that of Bogue, Hagood, Lively, and Mangus, see 
Charles EB. Lively and Ceci! L. Gregory, “The Rural 
Socio-Cultural Area as a Field for Research,” Rural 
Sootology, X1X :1 (Mar., 1954), pp. 21-31. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE FARMERS 
HOME ADMINISTRATION—A SOCIAL 
ACTION AGENCY 


by Walter E. Boekt and Jean K. Boektt 


This discussion is concerned with an at- 
tempt to measure effects of the Farmers 
Home Administration, a nation-wide fed- 
eral government agency which has a pro- 
gram designed to extend and preserve the 
family-farm type of agriculture in the 
United States. Family farms were deemed 
necessary by planners because it was felt 
that family farm people were one of the 
most important stabilizing factors in a 
democracy. 

The Farmers Home Administration was 
the 1946 successor to the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration established by Congress in 
1937. The significant function of this 
agency was to help selected tenants pur- 
chase family-size farms or livestock and 
supplies by lending them the necessary 
money which they could not get elsewhere. 
Low interest rates and a long repayment 
period were provided, along with some 
guidance in farm and home management. 


t New York State Department of Health, Albany, 
Y 


tt New York State Youth Commission, Albany, 
N, Y. 

'This study was carried on through the re- 
sources of the Social Research Service, Michigan 
State College, with the ald of a grant from the 
Michigan Rehabilitation Corporation. Acknowledg- 
ment is given to Paul A. Miller, Duane L. Gibson, 
Charlies P. Loomis, and Charlies R. Hoffer, of Mich- 
igan State College; and to Edgar A, Schuler, now 
at Wayne University. 
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PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

Ten Years of Rural Rehabilitation in the 
United States, by Olaf F. Larson and oth- 
ers,? and Larson's articles, particularly “Ru- 
ral Rehabilitation—Theory and Practice” in 
Rural Sociology,? summarized most of the 
research done up to 1947 and advanced 
theories inherent in the supervised family- 
farm loaning program.‘ 

Larson's purpose was not to conduct ex- 
tensive new research but rather to utilize 
available records in his analysis. He stated 
that surveys of Farmers Home Administra- 
tion families, after acceptance and while on 
the program, indicated improvement for 
many of them in health, tenure status, pro- 
duction of food for family use, household 
facilities and equipment, income, net worth, 
working capital, land resources, and leasing 
arrangements. Changes in such significant 
factors as attitudes, morale, and work hab- 
its, however, had not been adequately meas- 
ured even for active borrowers. Also, gains 
made while on the program by families al- 
ready paid up, dropped, or on a “collection 
only” basis were “largely an open ques- 
tion.” “Measuring change after acceptance 
is impossible for many important items un- 
less the ‘at’ or ‘before’ acceptance situation 
is known.”® 

Larson’s work and that of others® indi- 
cated that the crucial problem was that of 
isolating the effect of FHA from that of 
other variables operating at the same time. 
How many changes in the families, as re- 
ported in previous surveys, were due to the 
rising price level or to movement through 
the family life cycle rather than to the su- 
pervised loan procedure was not known. 
Actually, the question of whether or not the 
family would have made the same achieve- 
ments without the program was unan- 
swered. 

STUDY DESIGN 


The present research was designed to 
answer this question. The fact that the 
supervised loaning program had been in 
operation for many years before this re- 
search was initiated and the requirement 


* Bureau of Agricultural Beonomics, USDA (Wash- 
ington, D. C., July, 1947). 

*XI11:3 (Sept., 1947), pp. 223-227. 

*For a review of the literature up to 1950, see 
Walter BE. Boek, “Review of the Literature in Rura! 
Rehabilitation” (Hast Lansing, Mich.: Michigan 
Btate College, Social Research Service, 1949; dittoed), 

* Larson, Ten Years of Rural Rehabilitation in the 
United Statea, op. cit., pp. 234-235. 

* See, for example, Lawrence W. Witt, Boconomic 
Probleme of Low Income Farmers in lowa, Research 
Bull, 307 (Ames, lowa, Oct., 1942); H. B. Larszelere, 
4 Compearion of Income and Bapensce on Farm S&e- 
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that an evaluation be completed as soon as 
possible necessitated utilization of methods 
which would allow measurement of changes 
that had already occurred. An ez post 
facto type of design was developed to se- 
cure the necessary data, and a system of 
matching a control group of families with 
the experimental families was devised to 
achieve control of variables that may have 
caused FHA participating families to 
change. The working hypothesis was that 
financial assistance combined with skilled 
guidance increased the social interaction, 
level of living, and income of participants. 
Interaction was measured by Chapin’s for- 
mal organizational participation scale’ and 
by an informal interaction index. Level of 
living was determined with a scale of 
household items, and income was defined 
as gross family earnings in 1949. 

Data in FHA county office records proved 
inadequate for any penetrating investiga- 
tion. To overcome this obstacle, a method 
was devised which made use of the infor- 
mation stored in the memories of partici- 
pating families. An instrument was con- 
structed for interviewing about both the 
present and “before,” or preloan, time. The 
year before the loan was selected as the 
preloan year, and it was decided that fam- 
ilies would not be included if they received 
their loans after 1945. 

The instrument for interviewing was pre- 
tested in another area on FHA families 
about which considerable historical data 
were available. The schedule dealt pri- 
marily with topics on which problems of 
memory would be minimized, making pos- 
sible a high degree of confidence in the 
data. 

In considering the essential question of 
how control families were to be selected, it 
was recognized that experimental families 
had unique characteristics in addition to 
that of the program variable. For example, 
they were not, when receiving a supervised 
loan, upper-income farm families, so thai 
a randomly selected group*of control fam- 
ilies from all those in the area would not 
do. Other commonly used methods, such as 
having the professional agricultural people 
name low-income families, might also have 
been biased. 

Since people tend to be acquainted with 





curtty Administration Rehabilitation Farme and Oth- 
er Farme, Michigan APS Biennial Report, 1939-40 
(Best Lansing), pp. 26-27; and Charlies P. Loomis 
and Glen Gresham, “The New Mexican Experiment in 
Village Rehabilitation,” Applied Anthropology, 11:3 
(June, 1943), pp. 13-87. 

‘FF. Stuart Chapin, “Social Participation and So- 


cial Intelligence,” American Soctological Review, 
IV :2 (Apr., 1989), pp. 157-166. 
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others in similar circumstances, it was felt 
that the most practical way for securing 
controls would be to have experimental 
families name others similar to them at the 
time they received their loans. Pretesting 
indicated that this method was feasible. 

The primary research design then was 
as follows: an experimental group of 100 
families who had received supervised loans 
from the FHA were randomly selected from 
a total of 636 who had received such assist- 
ance in Hillsdale County, Michigan. Three 
families were eliminated because of incom- 
plete records. Of the 97 remaining fami- 
lies, 27 received first loans in 1935-1938, 
21 in 1939 or 1940, 23 in 1941 or 1942, and 
26 in 1943-1945. These were interviewed 
during the summer of 1950 and their level 
of living, organizational participation, in- 
formal participation, income, and other 
data obtained. In addition, they were asked 
to name other families similar to them one 
year before they received a loan from the 
FHA. The study was identified as a com- 
munity study, and the FHA loan was not 
mentioned by the interviewer until the lat- 
ter part of the interview, when opinions 
were solicited. All prospective control fam- 
ilies were listed and those who had re- 
ceived loans removed from the list. The 
remaining 87 control families were then in- 
terviewed in the same manner as the fam- 
ilies who had named them. 

After data had been secured from both 
experimental agd control families, they 
were matched on these five variables: pre- 
loan organizational participation, husband’s 
schooling, year the family first started 
farming, preloan level of living, and pre- 
loan year. Six types of matching were uti- 
lized, starting with the two groups as they 
were and continuing to become more strict 
through matching by frequency distribu- 
tions and then by close and precise pair- 
ing.* After each type of matching was 
completed, comparisons were made of the 
two groups on present organizational par- 
ticipation, level of living, informal partici- 
pation, and income. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


A total of 24 comparisons were made. 
The results of 18 of the comparisons were 
in the direction of the hypothesis that the 
FHA supervised loan would increase the 


* For a discussion of variable selection and matcb- 
ing methods, see Walter BE. Boek, “An Examination 
of a Social Action Program with Bae Post Facto 
Methods as Exhibited in an Evaluation of the 
Farmers Home Administration” (unpublished Ph.D 
* dissertation, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
1953), pp. 04-129. 
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participating families’ rating on each of 
four measures of present status. Five cast 
doubt on the hypothesis and in one the 
two groups were equal. All differences were 
small and only one was statistically sig- 
nificant at the 1-per-cent level; one other 
difference had a probability of less than 
10. These data are in Table 1. 

In five out of six comparisons, represent- 
ing different degrees of precision in match- 
ing, the FHA families had increased more 
than the non-FHA families in their partici- 
pation in community organizations; but 
none of the differences were large enough 
to be statistically significant at the 5-per- 
cent level. Similarly, in five of the six com- 
parisons on level of living, the FHA farn- 
ilies exceeded the non-FHA; and they were 
equal the other time. Only one of these 
five differences was statistically significant. 

Informal social participation comparisons 
showed the FHA families to be more active 
five out of six times, the reverse being true 
in one comparison. These differences were 
not statistically significant. Family income 
comparisons did not follow the same pat- 
tern. The FHA families had higher in- 
comes _in half of the comparisons and the 
non-FHA families in the other half. In one 
instance when the FHA families had higher 
incomes, the difference approached the 5- 
per-cent level of significance; none of the 
other differences were that close to sta- 
tistical significance. 

Although the differences between the ex- 
perimental and control families were small, 
a strong tendency is suggested. The 18 dif- 
ferences in favor of the FHA families, al- 
though not individually significant, may in- 
dicate much more if they are considered 
together. According to Chapin,’ and to 
Peters,’® a greater degree of confidence can 
be placed in several test results that are 
consistent and in the same direction, even 
though they are not statistically significant, 
than can be placed in one highly significant 
test. On this basis, it could be said that the 
findings provide evidence that the super- 
vised loan program did help the FHA fam- 
ilies to increase their social and economic 
standing in their communities. 

Three other types of analysis, which will 
not be presented in this paper in any de- 
tail, als¢ tended to indicate that the FHA 
program influenced changes in the direc- 
tion desired by the program administra- 


*F. Stuart Chapin, Baeperimental Designa in Soot 


ologteal Research (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947), p. 104, 

1° Charles C, Peters, “Note on & Misconception of 
Statistical Significance,” American Journal of Soot 


ology, Vol. 39 (19838), p. 234, 
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tors.‘ A survey of the attitudes of FHA 
and non-FHA families showed that both 
groups were, in general, highly favorable 
toward the program. A survey of attitudes 
of FHA clients who had left farming for 
urban employment showed that they also 
felt they had benefited. A comparison of 
the social status of FHA families with that 
of other families in their communities dis- 
closed no evidence that participation in the 
government loaning program had any ad- 
verse effect on social status. The data for 
this analysis were obtained by having 20 
community leaders in eight natural trading 
areas rate individuals on four aspects of 
social status, without identification as to 
whether or not they were FHA clients. 

In summary, it can be said that all of the 
analyses seemed to demonstrate that the 
Farmers Home Administration was accom- 
plishing its general goal, although many of 
the favorable differences between its par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants were small 
and there were a few unfavorable differ- 
ences. In addition, opinions of both par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants were strong- 
ly in favor of this program. 


1 1t te expected that these analyses will be pub 
lished in a Michigan State College AES bulletin. 


AN INDEX OF SOCIAL MOBILITY 
by Leila Calhoun Deasyt 


While the process of social mobility, or 
movement from one prestige level or “class” 
to another supposedly is characteristic of 
American society, social scientists have de- 
voted relatively little attention to develop- 
ing systematic techniques for assessing the 
presence or absence of the process in a 
given population. Most of the studies of 
mobility which have been reported have 
compared the occupations of adult males 
with the occupations of their fathers, and 
have paid little attention to other factofs 
which might be utilized in determining 
whether a person or family has been verti- 
cally mobile. This paper will present a 
scheme for assessing the existence of mo- 
bility patterns on the basis of three factors 
—those of occupation, education, and reli- 
gious affiliation. 

The writer has recently 
study! which had two major foci: 


completed a 
(1) an 


tNational Institutes of Health, U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Md. 

This paper is based on research completed while 
the author was a student at Cornell University. 

* Lella Calhoun Deasy, “Social Mobility in North- 


(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell 


N. Y., 1953). 


town” 
University, Ithaca, 
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examination of the background character- 
istics of two groups of women in a middle- 
sized city—those who were members of the 
elite, and those who were peripheral to 
membership in the elite (using patterns of 
social participation as the criterion for 
choosing the two subsamples); and (2) an 
analysis of the verbal responses of these 
two subsamples concerning the character- 
istics and behavioral traits of individuals 
or families which made them eligible or 
ineligible for acceptance as members of the 
elite. An additional major methodological 
interest was that of devising some tech- 
nique whereby it would be possible sys- 
tematically to differentiate among those in 
the total sample who themselves had been 
socially mobile or nonmobile. In order to 
do so, an index of social mobility was con- 
structed, based on three sets of data: a 
comparison of the present occupation of the 
respondent’s husband with his father’s usu- 
al occupation, a comparison of the formal 
education of the respondent’s husband with 
his father’s formal education, and a com- 
parison of the religious affiliation of the 
respondent and her husband with the re- 
ligious affiliation of their two sets of par- 
ents. The three factors were chosen for the 
following reasons: 


Occupation: Social scientists have report- 
ed in prior studies that occupation is the 
most useful single index in studying mo- 
bility patterns. 


Education: The point has often been 
made that the American educational sys- 
tem is one of the most important channels 
of social mobility. It is only through the 
acquisition of college training that an indi- 
vidual cah enter most of the prestigeful 
professions, such as the law, medicine, en- 
gineering, and the various scientific fields. 
Increasingly, business and industrial execu- - 
tives are being drawn from the ranks of 
young college men who come into an or- 
ganization in junior executive posts after 
having completed college courses of study. 


Religious Affiliation: The importance of 
an individual's religious affiliation in “plac- 
ing” him socially has been indicated in nu- 
merous community studies. Liston Pope? 
states that churches not only are adapted 
to the class divisions existing in American 
communities, but that churches in the past 
have intensified these class divisions and 
will continue to do so. 


* Liston Pope, “Religion and the Class Structure,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Scienos, Vol. 256 (Mar., 1948), p. 91. 
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DEFINITIONS AND MEASURES OF MOBILITY 

Occupational Mobility.—The Hatt-North 
scale," which assigns prestige scores to oc- 
cupations on the basis of findings of a 
nation-wide study conducted by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, was uti- 
lized in rating occupations of respondents’ 
spouses and their fathers. This scale does 
not provide ratings for all occupations. The 
occupations pursued by respondents’ spouses 
and their fathers which were not assigned 
scores on the Hatt-North scale were classi- 
fied into “situses” and “families” according 
to the Hatt-North procedure.* The writer 
then assigned scores to these occupations 
which were as nearly equivalent as possi- 
ble to the scores that had been assigned to 
similar occupations on the Hatt-North scale. 
It was assumed that prestige ratings as- 
signed to occupations by the Hatt-North 
scale and the writer’s adaptation of the 
Hatt-North scale provide accurate ratings 
of the occupations classified. 

The respondent's husband was considered 
to be occupationally mobile upward if, on 
the Hatt-North scale or the writer’s adap- 
tation thereof, his occupation was rated 
four or more points higher than the usual 
occupation of his father; he was considered 
to be downwardly mobile if his occupation 
was rated four or more points lower than 
the usual occupation of his father.* 


Educational Mobility. — The respondent’s 
husband was considered to be educationally 
mobile upward if he had attended college 
and his father had not attended college, and 
educationally mobile downward if he had 
not attended college and his father had. 


Religious Mobility.—In the pretest phase 
of research in the community being studied, 


*Ceel! C. North and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and Oc 
eupations: A Popular Evaluation,” Opinion News, 
Bept. 1, 1047, pp. 3-138. 

*The revised edition of Alphabetical Indes of 
Occupations and Industries, U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census, 1950 Census of Population (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950) was used 
in placing some occupations in the correct “fam 
iltes.” 

* The decision to consider a family “occupational 
ly. mobile” upward or downwerd—if the prestige 
rating of the occupation of the respondent's spouse 
differed by four or more points from the prestige 
rating of bis father’s occupation—was made be 
cause, through inspection of raw data on the 
amount of movement on the occupational scale 
used, it was found that the most marked “breaks” 
emerged when the 4-point range was applied. The 
Hatt-North scale, constructed on the basis of opin 
fons of a small nation-wide sample, assigned exact 
numerical scores to selected occupations. Its adap 
tation assigns exact numerical scores on the basis 
of the writer's evaluations of selected occupations 
The distinctions thereby drawn between different 
occupations are probably too fine. 
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it had been indicated by another group of 
elite women respondents that in this com- 
munity the “high prestige” religious or- 
ganizations are the Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbyterian denominations. All 
other Protestant denominations were said 
to rate below these three. It was found that 
the Catholic faith was placed lower on the 
religious scale of prestige than were all 
Protestant denominations mentioned, and 
that membership in the Jewish faith was 
rated lower than membership in the Cath- 
olic faith. (It should be remembered that 
the sample was composed of persons who 
were elected because they belonged to so- 
cial organizations believed to signify mem- 
bership in the community’s “social elite” or 
positions on the periphery of the “social 
elite.” Membership in those Protestant de- 
nominations which other studies have 
shown to be indicative of very low social 
prestige was not mentioned by the respond- 
ents.) 

The religious affiliation of respondents 
and their husbands was compared to the 
religious affiliations of their respective sets 
of parents. A shift from any other Protes- 
tant denomination to membership in the 
Episcopal, Congregational, or Presbyterian 
denominations was considered as an in- 
stance of religious mobility upward. Shifts 
from membership in the Catholic or Jew- 
ish faith to membership in any Protestant 
denomination were considered to be indic- 
ative of religious mobility upward. Con- 
versely, shifts in the opposite direction on 
the prestige ranking of denominations or 
faiths were considered evidence of religious 
mobility downward. 


Weighting of the Three Factors.—Occu- 
pations were considered to be a more im- 
portant factor in determining social pres- 
tige than were education or religion. There- 
fore, occupational mobility was arbitrarily 
assigned a weight of 2, and educational and 
religious mobility were each assigned 
weights of 1. If a score of plus or minus 2 
was indicated by the three factors either 
singly or in combination, a family was con- 
sidered as being socially mobile upward or 
downward. Plus or minus scores on a giv- 
en factor such as occupation were cancelled 
out, or partially cancelled out, by mobility 
in the opposite direction on another factor. 


FINDINGS 


The procedure described above was uti- 
lized in determining whether the one hun- 
dred twenty-six women interviewed were 
members of families of procreation which 
were sociaily mobile upward or downward. 
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It was found that 41 per cent were socially 
mobile upward: 10 per cent were socially 
mobile upward on all three factors, 9 per 
cent on the factors of occupation and edu- 
cation, 6 per cent on the factors of occu- 
pation and religion, 5 per cent on the fac- 
tor of occupation alone, and 11 per cent on 
the factors of education and religion. Five 
per cent of the sample had been socially 
mobile downward: 3.5 per cent on the fac- 
tor of occupation alone and 1.5 per cent on 
the factors of occupation and education. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE INDEX 


The index made possible the systematic 
determination of differences on the variable 
of social mobility among the cases studied, 
but several inadequacies of the index are 
apparent. One weakness relates to the as- 
sumption that prestige ratings assigned to 
occupations as evaluated by persons sur- 
veyed in a nation-wide sample in 1947 (and 
by the investigator in 1952) may be used in 
assigning scores to occupations followed by 
persons whose working lives preceded, by 
one generation, the working lives of the 
respondents’ spouses. It was not possible to 
arrive at an alternative procedure to the 
one selected, as there are no comparable 


prestige ratings of occupations which were 
based on research conducted prior to that 


reported by Hatt. and North. Alba Ed- 
wards’ system was considered. It did not 
meet the needs of the design because one 
can go no farther with it than classifying 
occupations into six major categories.* 

It was not possible to hold age constant 
in comparing the occupational achievement 
of the respondent’s spouse with the occupa- 
tion of his father. Thus, if the “usual occu- 
pation” reported for the father is that 
reached at the end of his occupational 
career, while the occupation of the spouse 
is that achieved at an early stage in his 
career, it may be that what is being com- 
pared is not occupational mobility but the 
difference between early and late occupa- 
tional achievements. 

Everyone is aware of the shift that has 
taken place in the past few decades in the 
relative numbers of persons following giv- 
en occupations. We know, for instance, 
that the percentage of farmers has de- 


*Alba M. Edwards, A Soctal-Fconomic Grouping 
of the Geainful Workers of the 8., 1980 (Wash 
ington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1938), pp. 1-6, as revised in Comparative Occupation 
Statistics for the U. B&B. 1870 to 1940 (Wahington, 
D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943), pp 
176 180 
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creased markedly. Rogoff’ and others have 
pointed out the implications of the change 
in the occupational structure for those who 
use occupation in studying mobility pat- 
terns. The index just described does not 
include a means of ruling out the shift in 
the occupational structure as a possible 
explanation for the results reported. 

Since it is the occupational and educa- 
tional mobility of respondents’ husbands 
which is being evaluated, the specific chan- 
nel of mobility cannot be determined. For 
example, instances in which husbands have 
used the “marriage route” to effect upward 
mobility are obscured by the use of this 
instrument. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was found possible to measure social 
mobility by comparing background infor- 
mation on the male head of a household 
with information on his father; occupation, 
education, and religious affiliation were 
used as the three crucial variables. Such 
data are readily ascertainable in interviews 
or through the use of a questionnaire. 
While this index was constructed for appli- 
cation to data drawn from a sample of 
respondents who were upper middle class 
and upper class in prestige position, it could 
easily be adapted for application to other 
segments or with all classes in a com- 
munity. The Hatt-North scale rates occu- 
pations that are both high and low on the 
prestige scale, and so it could be used 
without change. Attendance at, or com- 
pletion of, grade school or high school 
might be utilized as the criterion of edu- 
cational achievement if one were working 
with a sample where college attendance is 
relatively rare. 

Prestige rankings of religious organiza- 
tions would probably have to be ascer- 
tained for the community studied before 
the scheme of assessment suggested above 
could be used, since there may be major 
differences from one community to the next 
in the prestige rankings of given religious 
bodies. However, the fact that “religious 
switching,” or shift in membership from a 
lower prestige church to a higher prestige 
church, was such a common phenomenon in 
the group studied by this writer suggests 
that social scientists may wish systemati- 
cally to explore further the presence or ab- 
sence of shifts in religious affiliation among 
socially mobile persons. 


“Recent Trends in Urban 
Occupational Mobility,” in. Reinhard Bendiz and 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Class, Statue and Power 
(Glencoe, lil.: The Free Press, 1953), pp. 442-404. 


‘See Natalie Rogoff, 
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A CASE APPROACH IN TEACHING 
RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


by A. F. Wiledent 


Many present-day students are condi- 
tioned to a large degree toward their sub- 
ject-matter offerings by the methods of the 
physical sciences. They want their subject 
matter visibly demonstrated to them. They 
want to see the principles of the classroom 
tested in the laboratory of experience 
if possible, their own experience. No doubt 
every teacher of rural sociology as he faces 
his students has sensed this difficulty 
Many attempts have been made, and are be- 
ing made, to resolve it. The writer's efforts 
have centered around the idea that if one 
cannot bring the laboratory to the students 
as is done in the physical sciences, perhaps 
one can take the students to the laboratory. 
This has been the basis for the writer’s de- 
velopment, through the past decade, of a 
community case-study method of teaching 
rural community organization. 


CONTRIBUTING BACKGROUNDS 


The idea has developed gradually. J. H. 
Kolb for a long time had been taking stu- 
dents on fielc trips. Also, during many 
of the twenty-five years of rural church 
summer schools held at the University of 
Wisconsin, students had been taken on vis- 
its to communities where the church situa- 
tion was observed. The writer had assisted 
in planning and conducting many of these 
visits. 

A very large number of the students in 
rural community organization were born 
and reared in New York, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and other large cities. They had little 
actual comprehension of what a small rural 
community was like. They had little “feel- 
ing” for it. It seemed they needed both ac- 
tual comprehension of, and feeling for, the 
rural community—if the material of the 
classroom was to have real meaning to 
them. 

Furthermore, to the instructor, who was 
vitally interested in the rural community 
and its general well-being, the presenting 
of material in the classroom was not merely 
an academic exercise. He had a background 
of experience centered in the rural com- 
munity and was working on such a com- 
munity development program through the 


t University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


It seemed 


Agricultural Extension Service 
to such a 


that students could contribute 
program. 

The inspiration was therefore to try to tie 
these situations and experiences together in 
terms of some new approach—this personal 
background of both interest and experi- 
ence, this need to give the material of the 
classroom greater meaning and significance 
through a laboratory in society itself, and 
this desire to help make communities better 
communities. It seemed that the three 
were compatible. 

The idea that emerged was to select each 
year a rural community, within convenient 
travel distance, for a class laboratory. The 
idea has actually worked in practice. Dur- 
ing recent years, the writer’s classes have 
studied in nine such local community lab- 
oratories, one each year—Arena, Mazoma- 
nie, Prairie du Sac-Sauk City, Evansville, 
Lake Mills, Waterloo, Rio, Randolph, and 
Poynette. They have been located in seven 
different counties. They have all been 
within a 50-mile radius of Madison. 

The students have responded enthusiasti- 
cally to the idea. If one can judge by their 
repeated “testimonials” it has provided 
some of them with one of their finest learn- 
ing experiences while at the university. 
The communities have also responded with 
enthusiasm to the idea, and there has been 
no difficulty in securing communities desir- 
ing to cooperate in the undertaking. It 
does, however, take time and considerable 
careful planning on the part of the in- 
structor. 


THE PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 


The idea of a community class laboratory 
is planned and carried out as a supplement 
to the regular classroom procedures. These 
procedures include lectures, discussions, 
committee work, quizzes, and the regular 
examinations. The intent is to develop the 
theory, techniques, and principles of rural 
community organization through the more 
traditional classroom procedures, and to 
test these techniques and principles in the 
community laboratory. The procedure fol- 
lowed in the community divides the work 
into about three stages—getting ready for 
the study, gathering and organizing the in- 
formation, and assisting the community in 
making use of the information that is gath- 
ered and of the suggestions that are made. 

The “getting ready” stage involves both 
preparing the community and preparing 
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the class. Since the first two years of this 
type of experimenting, the initial request 
for the class study has always come from 
the community. It is always carried on in 
cooperation with some kind of sponsoring 
community-wide committee or organiza- 
tion. Procedures must be outlined in some 
detail and some of the limitations as well 
as possible advantages of the study pointed 
out. Preparing the class is somewhat easier, 
because it is developed as a regular part 
of the class routine. Nevertheless, much 
explanation is necessary as to how the 
study will be carried out and how it will 
fit into the conventional class routine. 

The first step in gathering the informa- 
tion is for the class as a whole to make a 
field trip to the community. The afternoon 
is devoted to viewing the physical aspects 
of the community. The evening is given 
over to a mass interview in which selected 
leaders in the community tell about the 
community as they see it. Getting ac- 
quainted is an important part of the occa- 
sion, and the students are urged to take a 
good set of notes. The way people like to 
tell students about their community is im- 
pressive, but, of course, they are inclined 
in a public meeting to stress only the nice 
things. Information about the other side 
has to be gathered later. 

The next step is to divide the students 
into study committees. According to their 
developing professional interests — such as 
agricultural extension work, teaching or 
school administration, recreation, and pub- 
lic health nursing—the students choose 
their committees. There are always a few, 
usually sociology majors, concerned with 
the development of the community as a 
whole. These committees then gather all 
the information about the community that 
they can, in their respective fields. They 
gather it from secondary sources, through 
interviews with representatives of state 
and county agencies, through interviews 
with local people, and through mail ques- 
tionnaires. They also get information as to 
what the authorities in the fields consider 
the desirable type of accomplishment in 
such a community. The instructor gives 
considerable time to advising these com- 
mittees. This information gathered serves 
as a basis, first, for an individual report 
from each student, and later as a basis for 
committee reports. 

The final stage is that of assisting the 
community to make use of the information 
that is gathered and the suggestions that 
are made. This, of course, is at the heart 
of the subject matter of the course. Pro- 
posals that serve as a basis for class dis- 
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cussions are made by the various commit- 
tees. For example, just how should a com- 
munity go about establishing a clinic, or 
introducing a zoning program, or setting up 
a community recreation program? Selected 
student spokesmen then present findings 
and suggestions on procedures to the com- 
munity in public meeting. The experience 
has been that the community always asks 
for this presentation, and invariably such 
a meeting is well attended. The class in- 
structor serves as panel chairman or dis- 
cussion moderator, as the case may be. 
Needless to say, this is invariably a very 
impressive meeting, both to the community 
and to the students who take part. 

Following this meeting, a report is made 
to the community in written form. Some 
of these reports have been typed, some 
mimeographed, and some printed; in recent 
years they have been published as a series 
of articles in the local newspaper. The re- 
ports serve as the basis for study and dis- 
cussions at many organization meetings, at 
specially called meetings, and in govern- 
mental bodies. There are repeated calls to 
the instructor or to the county extension 
office for additional help in interpreting a 
proposal or in suggesting how it may be 
put into practice. This is the point where 
the class function ceases and the Extension 
Service picks up, since this entire pro- 
cedure has been worked out from the be- 
ginning with the active help and coopera- 
tion of the county extension office. It is the 
point where the many interested agencies— 
those that have been consulted in the study 
process and are interested in getting their 
program into action in the community— 
take over. Requests for help and assistance 
from county and state agencies are greatly 
stimulated by the class community-study 
idea. 


SOME THINGS LEARNED 


As far as this particular class is con- 
cerned, the community case-study idea is 
now beyond the experimental stage. Its 
usefulness as a teaching technique has been 
demonstrated. However, some discoveries 
have been made and some problems un- 
covered: 


1. Such a case-study approach is an effec- 
tive way to vitalize teaching and place 
subject matter—and students—in a re- 
alistic situation. It gives meaning to 
abstract thinking. 


The more mature and able students are 
inclined to take this course for the ex- 
perience that such a class study affords 
them. On the other hand, less able 
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students — especially undergraduates— 
are discouraged from taking it because 
of the unusual and personal nature of 
the class work involved. (Obviously, 
this is an elective and not a required 
course. ) 
A better job could be done in the com- 
munity if the period of study were a 
year instead of a single semester. More 
time would also make possible more 
complete and effective use of local 
study committees. However, there is 
no difficulty in interpreting this limi- 
tation to the community. The com- 
munities do appreciate — and respond 
to —the stimulus such a study affords 
them, even though it runs for only a 
single semester. 
It usually takes time, however, for 
things to happen in the community. 
Generally a community takes about 
two years to assimilate the findings 
and proposals and to make these their 
own. On major issues, this time lapse 
seems to be essential to most effective 
local community action. 
Many of the things that result are 
modifications of the proposals made by 
the class group. Usually, however, 
they are then more indigenous to the 
life and culture of the community than 
the original class proposal. 
If there is a crisis situation in the com- 
munity, it is essential that the students 
not become partisan. Continued em- 
phasis must be given to their role as 
objective analysts and as students of 
society. 
Such a case study approach takes 
more than the ordinary amount of 
time and involves considerable careful 
planning on the part of the instructor. 
. Basically, this is a learning experience 
for students. It is not a research study, 
in intention or in practice. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL 
SOCIOLOGISTS BY PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE SERVING RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


by William McKinley Robinsont 


“In your work, do you feel the need for 
more assistance than now available to you 


from rural sociologists?” To thirty selected 
professional workers in, or for, rural com- 
munities this question was directed; and 
from twenty-six of them replies were re- 


Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich 


ceived. Represented in the group were 
those working in, or preparing others to 
work in, the fields of religion, education, 
library service, social welfare, recreation, 
character-building, health, community serv- 
ice, newspaper and magazine publishing, 
and the foundations. 

Anyone engaged in or considering a life 
work in research in rural sociology would 
be gratified with the responses. Some of 
those replying teach rural sociology or en- 
gage in field studies, not as their primary 
interest, but rather as a buttress to their 
chief work. All are familiar with rural 
sociology as such, and are therefore in po- 
sition to answer the question advisedly, at 
least as far as their own needs are con- 
cerned. 

From the very nature of their interest in 
the field, those replying are concerned about 
research directed to specific ends. A num- 
ber listed topics for research in which the 
rural sociologist would only cooperate, rep- 
resentatives of other disciplines or profes- 
sions carrying the major responsibility. A 
foundation executive stated very well this 
need: “Actually I think we have only be- 
gun to find our place in rural sociological 
research. Almost every area of investiga- 
tion has social implications, and one of our 
major responsibilities is to bring more so- 
ciological research into all our research 
projects, rather than perhaps, as in so many 
other instances, setting up individual proj- 
ects in rural sociology. There are of course 
some problems that need special investiga- 
tion from a strictly sociological point of 
view, but other fields can certainly benefit 
by a better understanding of such areas as 
diffusion of ideas and decision-making 
motivation.” 

Several shared the feeling that rural so- 
ciology has been too largely concerned with 
areas of major interest to land-grant col- 
leges. A rural sociologist on the staff of a 
school of theology commented, “I think ru- 
ral sociology has suffered from the domi- 
nance of the land-grant-college teaching, re- 
search, and extension personnel in its de- 
velopment. The selection of research prob- 
lems and the ignoring of such fields as the 
church has been due to preoccupation of 
the land-grant colleges and the American 
doctrine of the separation of state and 
church which ought not to invade and limit 
our research thinking. The autonomy of 
rural sociology hinges upon its emancipa- 
tion from the dictatorship of the land-grant 
system.” One should hasten to add that 
everyone realizes that were it not for the 
land-grant colleges, there would be little 
rural sociological material available. They 
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have given a taste of something of which 
a need for more is now being felt. 

To be sure, there is a dilemma here. Just 
as those not in land-grant colleges suspect 
that rural sociologists have as yet no cer- 
tain or established position in those insti- 
tutions and are also struggling for unquali- 
fied recognition among sociologists, so do 
those in other colleges and universities 
have a continuing battle to maintain any 
consideration whatsoever for rural life and 
institutions. There is little or no margin of 
energy, time, or funds left over for re- 
search. Who is to carry on the needed re- 
search, and how is it to be financed? To 
date, the financing has depended for the 
most part upon the private foundations, 
which compared with other agencies have 
been remarkably generous in response to 
rural appeals, or upon funds forthcoming 
under the impetus of national concern as 
expressed in the 1908 Commission on Coun- 
try Life or the Hill-Burton Hospital Act. 

An associate editor of a farmers’ maga- 
zine came up with a suggestion worthy of 
further study: “In my job of searching for 
story ideas in rural sociology, I paw 
through thousands of pages of verbose 
writing that frankly I feel is a cover-up of 
a sad shortage of ideas, or as you suggest, a 
shortage of research data. I wish that so- 
ciology texts might be edited by a disciple 
of Dr. Rudolph Flesch or someone in that 
field. I believe texts stripped down to 
clean, sharp writing might make their lack 
of data immediately apparent, and thereby 
sell your idea of more research.” 

For greater readability in textbooks in 
rural sociology, the present writer adds his 
plea to those of several other teachers. The 
books of yesteryear by Warren H. Wilson 
and Charles J. Galpin, before so many data 
were available, and the more recent book 
of Charles Hoffer in which not too many 
data were included were more effective for 
the average student. There certainly is 
need for textbooks of the present type; but 
there is also need for textbooks, scientifi- 
cally sound to be sure, geared to the under- 
graduate student who has no major interest 
in the field. Incidentally, students seem to 
enjoy and appreciate the pictures and at- 
tractive make-up of some of the present 
books. 

The concern here is not with the question 
propounded by Glenn Frank years ago at 
the American Country Life Association 
meeting at the University of Wisconsin, one 
to which he gave major attention in many 
articles and talks, as to how to bridge the 
gap between the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge and its practical use. The pres- 
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ent focus is on the go-betweens or inter- 
preters, and it is they who are asking for 
the facts. Incidentally, they, the librarians 
in particular, are also asking the rural so- 
ciologists for assistance in finding more 
effective means of communication, or means 
of using facts. Several pointed out that 
they would appreciate up-to-date studies of 
the relative effectiveness of the several me- 
dia of communication, plus studies of the 
factors involved in rural peoples’ judg- 
ments as to the reliability of information. 

As the sociologist has aided extension 
workers in analyses of the most effective 
means of achieving their ends, so would 
others appreciate aid. “Why do communi- 
ties with adequate financial resources to 
support complete health service frequently 
fail to do so?” asks a physician with re- 
sponsibilities in the public health program 
of a foundation. “Is this failure due more 
often to ignorance as to what health service 
has to offer, or to the low social value 
placed on human health by those respon- 
sible for the use of community resources? 
If the latter, what are the means available 
for moving health up the scale of relative 
values community-wise?” 

The concept of community and the struc- 
ture of the community concerned quite a 
number. To the old neighborhood-com- 
munity concept, the community-minded 
editor of a daily newspaper in a middle- 
sized midwestern city would add that of 
the greater community made up of com- 
plementary and cooperating—but more or 
less self-sufficient—communities. Is the old 
cut-off at 2,500 in population meaningful 
today, or should it be raised to 4,000, 5,000, 
or 10,000; or should some other criteria for 
determination be used? The school people 
were particularly concerned with the com- 
munity, being sensitized to its importance 
because of the present-day stress on the 
community school, as well as because of the 
school-district reorganization movement 
and its repercussions. Has it been scien- 
tifically verified that the well-being of a 
rural neighborhood or rural community is 
threatened by the removal of the school 
from its immediate boundaries? Is the re- 
sistance to reorganization based on funda- 
mental considerations to which more defer- 
ence should be shown? 

Those concerned with social welfare, rec- 
reation, libraries, character-building, and 
the arts shared an interest in continuing 
research in order to evaluate the effect of 
the changing scene. What effect has social 
security had upon a mutually patterned 
people? How effective are urban-dominated 
agencies — Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, P.-T.A., 
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League of Women Voters, etc.—in rural 
communities? What are the conflicts and 
influences resulting from the dispersing of 
urban-employed people into open country 
and small towns; or of the urban employ- 
ment of lifetime rural residents? A staff 
member of the Children’s Bureau, with re- 
sponsibility for child labor, finds inadequate 
information on the families and mores of 
hired farm laborers, particularly migrants. 
Cultural aspects, inherent values of the 
small community, the significance of rural 
values to the total social system, and atten- 
tion to older people were noted as areas 
neglected. A question on which there might 
be biased judgment because of land-grant 
college influence was that of the optimum 
number of farm families necessary for the 
continuance of rural vaiues—social rather 
than economic. 

Repeatedly there were questions as to the 
concepts and functioning of rural govern- 
ment under changing conditions, Chapters 
on government in present textbooks would 
seem to be among the weakest. Here quite 
as conspicuously as in religion, education, 
or social welfare the rural sociologist has 
too much reflected prevailing philosophies 
and practices of the professional workers, 
rather than the interaction of these philos- 
ophies and practices with those of rural 
people. Furthermore, these often have been 
the prevailing philosophies and practices of 
dominant groups, and there has been little 
allowance for significant variations which 
latter may be dominant within certain 
groups, communities, or areas. 

What effect have the farm policies of re- 
cent years had upon the traditional think- 
ing of farm people? Are cooperatives real- 
ly serving a social as well as an economic 
purpose? (The latter is from a man who 
has divided his time between the promotion 
of cooperatives and the training of rural 
ministers.) What is the optimum size for 
a rural church? What is the relation of the 
size and denomination, or lack of denomi- 
nation, to the status of church members in 
a rural community? What of sociological 
significance is happening in the rural-urban 
fringe? Since no community is typical, 
how can general sociological data be made 
meaningful in terms of a particular com- 
munity? To make this latter even more 
specific, a sociologist at a state teachers col- 
lege asks what help the rural sociologist 
has to give in the placement of rural 
teachers and in the guidance of teachers in 
adapting themselves to the norms of a 
particular community. 

It is not possible to list all of the topics 
suggested, nor to include all the quotations 
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one would like. In relation to his own in- 
terest, a sociologist at a church-related 
college expresses the feeling which charac- 
terized all the replies: “I do believe that 
both the rural sociology books and rural 
research directors are missing an important 
area by not studying religion at the grass 
roots and finding out the mutual need of 
religious leaders and research men for each 
other. The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, for example, could supply re- 
search-minded workers with the names of 
several priests in the field, who, if visited 
with, could suggest many research projects. 
In return, religious leaders have a great 
need for information they can use to under- 
stand and serve their people better.” 

Suffice it to say, there is evidence that 
opportunity awaits if the proper persons— 
administrators as well as rural sociologists 
—and adequate financing can be brought to- 
gether. Purists will raise their eyebrows 
at some of the suggestions given here. But 
they might consider the following state- 
ment in the repiy sent in by a well-known 
retired professor of philosophy, now free- 
lancing in community service and adult ed- 
ucation for rural communities: “It will be 
said that sound research can have no point 
of view. As a fact, all research has a point 
of view depending on the objectives and 
frame of reference of those doing the re- 
search.” 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN PRE- 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


by Jen-chi Changt 


Pre-Communist China had a population 
of 450,000,000. Six-sevenths of the people 
of China proper lived in the fertile plains 
that made up only one-third of the land. 
Although since ancient times China had 
been famed for its great cities—with six 
listed as having over one million popula- 
tion—four-fifths of the Chinese lived by 
farming. The average farm was about 
three and one-half acres in size. 

China was trying very hard to better 
the condition of her people and to take her 
place in the international family of na- 
tions in the modern world. Reconstruction 
was a means to reach that end; and the 
rural area was the major territory in which 
to apply the means. 

To popularize education is the prerequi- 
site for any kind of rural reconstruction. 
Education in China was available only to 
a few million inhabitants. The government 
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TABLE 1. 


Schools 


GaowTs or PUBLIC EpucarTIon my CurIna, 1940-1946 


“Number of 


| ~ Classes | Pupils ~ Graduates 





220,213 
224,707 
258,283 
273,433 
254,377 
269,937 





Source: Ministry of Education 
Editorial Board (New York: 


was, however, steadily seeking to make 
education available to the general popula- 
tion. Consequently, a Five-Year Plan was 
adopted at the National Conference on 
People’s Education, in March, 1940. There 
was a noticeable dissemination of education 
as a result of the plan. 

Table 1 shows the progress made in pub- 
lic education, from 1940 to 1946. 

The progress made from 1936 to 1946 
toward reducing China's illiteracy is shown 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Lireracy STATistics or CHINA, 
1936-1946 


L ite rates 


School year Illiterates ] 


Per cent 
23.4 
40.4 
44.9 
48.9 
53.1 


| Number | Number 
| 286,332,536, 87,572,464) 
1942-43... | 222,734,721/ 151,170,279) 
1943-44. .. | 206,037,801| 167,867,199 
1944-45 | 190,931,081 182,873,919 

| 198,695,066! 


1945-46... | 175,209,934 





1936-37. . 


Source: Ministry of Education. Quoted ‘from China 
Yearbook, 1950, compiled by the China Handbook 
Fditorial Board (New York: Rockport, 1950), p. 639 


THE NEED FOR AND NATURE OF THE RURAL 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


Realizing that educated persons should 
go back to the people to help the majority 
to be educated, educators started a rural 
education movement. Actually there were 
several different but closely related and 
similarly named movements, going under 
the designations “rural reconstruction,” 
“rural rehabilitation,” “rural welfare,” 
“rural service,” “mass education,” “popular 
education,” and “rural education.” The 
slightly differing emphases are indicated 
by the variations in the names. Basically, 
each service carried on almost the same 
kind of work. Each of them was centered 


2,787,923 
2,952,148 
3,308,307 
3,798,116 
3,871,688 
4,688,606 


382,971 
424,227 
505,371 
530,993 
513,969 
680,298 


13,545,837 
15,058,837 
17,721,103 
18,602,239 
17,221,814 
21,831,898 











Quoted from China Yearbook, 1950, compiled by the China Handbook 
Rockport, 1950), p. 638. 


in the people of the whole community. 
Since illiteracy, poverty, disease, and mis- 
government were China’s fundamental 
problems, there was need for a codrdinated 
system of people’s education, people’s live- 
lihood, and people’s government.* 

With very few exceptions, the secondary 
schools and higher educational institutions 
were located in cities. Hence, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of rural areas 
had the opportunity to receive only the 
first four years of schooling in their own 
localities. Some did not have even this 
basic education provided. The highest edu- 
cation available for those having a school 
consisted of a two-year course (fifth and 
sixth grades) in addition to the basic four 
years. Although there was gradual im- 
provement, there was an acute need for 
further educational and social develop- 
ment. 

Four problems of rural education, as de- 
scribed by Chuang, were as follows:* 


1. Financial difficulty Sufficient funds 
were usually lacking in rural areas. Vil- 
lagers were largely farmers. Although they 
worked hard all of the year on the farm, 
they had little remuneration for their 
efforts and therefore had little money for 
supporting schools. The result was ex- 
tremely inadequate school buildings and 
equipment and poorly prepared teachers, 
competent teachers not being attracted to 
rural areas. 


2. Lack of awareness of need.—The 
rural people did not always realize the 
n ed for education. They usually learned 
their trade from their elders. Since verbal 
instead of written communication was 


1P. 8. Buck, “Tell the People—Talks with James 
Yen about the Mass Education Movement,” Asta and 
the Americana, Vol. XLV, No. 1 (Jan., 1045), p. 562 

*T. 8. Chuang. Rural Rehabilitation and Rural 
Education (in Chinese; Shanghai: Chung Hua Book 
1930), pp. 4-6. 
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common among them, they felt no urgent 
need for reading and writing, nor did they 
see any necessity to communicate with the 
outside world. 

Indifference was even greater among 
females. They might work just as hard 
as males, but they did not think that they 
were equal to men, especially in the privi- 
lege of receiving education. Few girls were 
sent to schools. They usually started 
schooling later than boys and discontinued 
earlier. 


3. Old-style or clan school.—China was 
built upon a family system. Some money 
was reserved in a clan for educating chil- 
dren. The nature of the school depended 
upon the ruling of the clan head. The 
school might be a good one if the clan 
head was interested in education. He 
might enforce a strict attendance and en- 
courage learning. 


4. Half-hearted teachers.—Since the 
pay for teachers in rural schools was not 
sufficient, good teachers would hardly ac- 
cept positions in rural schools. Thus, the 
rural teacher did not have good training; 
moreover, he was not interested in in- 
service training. He usually did not mani- 
fest whole-hearted interest in his work. 


SOME LEADERS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Though the foregoing section paints a 
dark picture, there is no exaggeration of 
the dire need for rural education. Many 
educators had realized the deficiency and 
had sought its remedy. Y. C. James Yen 
clearly visualized the need for advance- 
ment and worked assiduously toward real- 
ization of the goal. Yen and others, when 
they were in France during World War I 
serving their fellow countrymen in the 
work corps, felt the great need of educa- 
tion for the common Chinese. They tried 
to simplify the system of reading and writ- 
ing by selecting the characters most! useful 
to various groups. One thousand characters 
were selected for the use of farmers, a 
somewhat different thousand for laborers, 
and so forth. The Mass Education Move- 
ment was organized. Tinghsien was the 
place chosen as an experimental station. 
Four kinds of education were advocated— 
art, livelihood, health, and civic. Three 
channels were to be used for such educa- 
tion—the home, the school, and society.* 

Heng-chieh Tao, another leader of the 
movement, established the Hsiao Chuang 


* Y. 8. Djang and 8. L. Heu (eds.), Notional Con 
vocation of Rural Nehadilitation, Vol. I (in Chinese; 
Shanghai: Chung Hua Book Co., 1934), pp. 50-61. 
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School near Nanking. Tao emphasized that 
teaching, learning, and doing go together. 
The organization of Hsiao Chuang School 
indicated that the sphere of education was 
extended to include the whole rural com- 
munity. Later, in order to reach more per- 
sons, a “little teacher” system was adopted. 
It was a movement for school children to 
go out to teach other children and adults. 
The Yu Tsai School, begun later, used this 
system with great success.‘ 

Both Yen and Tao were educated in the 
United States. Yen studied at Yale and 
Princeton. Tao obtained his progressive 
ideas of education at the University of Illi- 
nois and from John Dewey at Columbia 
University. 

Shantung had another center for rural 
education, under the leadership of S. M. 
Liang. Liang felt that rural education 
should start from the cultural background 
of the Chinese themselves. Each village 
had a school, and there all rural rehabili- 
tation was centered. The work began in 
Honan Province and moved to Shantung 
because of an invitation of the governor. 
Tsouping and Hotse also served as two ex- 
perimental counties (hsien) under this 
movement. 

Chung Hua Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation in Shanghai added a rural service 
department. At one time, there were fif- 
teen projects for rural service underway. 
The activities were not limited to Shanghai. 
There was a school in each village. The 
principal of the school was responsible not 
only for education but also for all social 
welfare in the community. The association 
cooperated with each community for a 
period of six years during the experimental 
stage. The local people, it was expected, 
should be able then to take over the whole 
work as their own enterprise.® 


THE WORK OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Universities began to extend their inter- 
ests to the country, too. National Central 
University, University of Nanking, Cheeloo 
University, and Yenching University had 
either agricultural experimental stations 
or rural projects in general, or both. Na- 
tional Central University, for instance, 
initiated a similar program during the 
1920’s (at that time the university was 
known as Nanking Higher Normal School). 

The College of Agriculture of the Na- 
tional Central University had an extension 


*G. F. Winfield, China: The Land and the Peo- 
ple (New York; William Sloane Association, 1948), 
p. 3% 

* Djang and Hsu, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 30. 
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department which undertook developmental 
work in rural areas. Distribution of good 
seeds is an example of what was done. The 
college also operated various classes to 
meet rural needs. A women’s silkworm-in- 
dustry class was held twice. It was a two- 
year course for persons who had at least a 
junior middle-school education. A one- 
year course of silkworm-industry training 
was requested by the Kiangning Hsien 
Government. Another one-year course, on 
cotton, was held at the request of the Na- 
tional Economic Council’s Cotton Control 
Committee. 

The College of Agriculture and Forestry 
of the University of Nanking had a rural 
education department. Its purpose was to 
train agricultural teachers for the middle 
schools, teachers for the normal schools, 
and leaders for rural rehabilitation. There 
was also a two-year short course with em- 
phasis on the practical aspects of agricul- 
ture. Students in that course were required 
to study in class and to work on the farm. 

The extension work of the college 
reached nine provinces including more 
than 100 hsien. In 1930, the college began 
to cooperate with the Central Agricultural 
Extension Committee by establishing Wu 
Kiang Agricultural Experimental Station. 
Cotton seeds, wheat, Indian corn, and silk- 
worm eggs were distributed through the 
station.’ 

Nung Shan Rural Experimental Station 
commenced its work in 1927 largely under 
the auspices of the Theological Seminary 
of Cheeloo University. In 1932, this univer- 
sity added a rural service department. 
Nung Shan work became a part of the uni- 
versity program as a whole. The work 
was divided into health, home economics, 
education, and economics sections, but 
education was the center of the whole 
work. Village children were encouraged 
to go to school. At first, there were three 
schools run by the station. Mass education 
classes for adults were conducted from 
time to time, and three classes were es- 
pecially provided for women. Popular 
lectures were given occasionally. A li- 
brary was ready to serve rural teachers, 
students, and literate farmers and vil- 
lagers.*® 

At Yenching University, the Sociology 
Department took the responsibility for 
rural service. In 1929, a social survey was 


* [héd., Vol. Il, p. 106. 
* Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 118, 
*w. Y. Kiang and 8. M. Liang (eds.), 
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made at Ching Ho Cheng. In 1931, Ching 
Ho Cheng became a social experimental 
station. In 1934, a rural reconstrction de- 
partment was added to the university cur- 
riculum. The department had to integrate 
its work with that of other college depart- 
ments, such as sociology, economics, politi- 
cal science, education, home economics, 
chemistry, and biology. There was cooper- 
ation among all the specified departments. 
Ching Ho’s work was divided into social 
service, agricultural economics, rural health, 
and rural survey. The work covered forty 
villages.* 

There were many government and pri- 
vate agencies for rural welfare. According 
to a Ministry of Industry survey, in 1935, 
there were already more than 600 organi- 
zations which had started to work for 
rural welfare, and 1,000 places having ex- 
perimental stations.*° There was one com- 
mon aim—to carry education to rural 
areas. The education was for male and 
female children and adults, and it ex- 
tended to the entire community instead of 
remaining inside the walls of the school, 
as in the past. 


KIANGSI RURAL WELFARE SERVICE 


In 1933, the national government realized 
that there was a need for rural rehabilitation 
in Kiangsi Province. Under the direction 
of the National Economic Council, ten 
rural welfare centers were set up in 
Kiangsi Province with a head office in 
Nanchang, provincial capital. A fund of 
$350,000 was allocated for the centers. 

The work in each center was carried 
out in four phases—education, agriculture, 
cooperatives, and health. Later, home in- 
dustry was added as the fifth phase of the 
work. One or more supervisors were 
placed in charge of each branch of the 
work. The executive secretary served as 
the codrdinator of the work and the repre- 
sentative of the center, and had an assist- 
ant secretary for general business. 

The educational work in each center was 
headed by a team of three, in addition to 
school teachers and other related work- 
ers. There was at least one woman super- 
visor among the three. This was designed 
to make special provision for the needs of 
women and children. There was an agree- 
ment with the local government to use a 
centrally located local primary school as 
a part of the educational work. Usually 
a six-grade primary school with a kinder- 
garten was utilized. A daily nursery 


*Djang and Heu, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 122-124. 
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operated during the farmers’ busy season. 
Adult classes were conducted separately 
for men and women. Other educational 
activities were provided, according to the 
needs of the locality. 


The Rural Education Movement covered 
various aspects of community life, thereby 
enriching the lives of the members of the 
community and leading toward the educa- 
tional and social development of rural 
areas. 


CONCLUSION 


Rural reconstruction, a popular move- 
ment in Nationalist China at one time, was 
undertaken by government and private 
agencies. Both realized that education 
should be the basis for rural reconstruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the program was not 
always accepted by local people, because 
it was somewhat different from other social 
institutions. It was even opposed by some 
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local governments. Gradually, it was as- 
similated and produced some beneficial re- 
sults. However, it was suspended when 
the Communists took over China. 

By no means have the whole theory and 
spirit of rural reconstruction died out in 
the present Communist China. Some of 
the reconstruction practices in Communist 
China can be traced to the rural recon- 
struction movement in the past. Commu- 
nist China recognizes some of the past 
leaders in rural reconstruction. The high 
esteem of the Communists for the late 
Heng-chieh Tao is an example. In fact, 
most of the people who participated in the 
movement in the past are still in Com- 
munist China. Undoubtedly some of them 
have joined the Communist government 
and are engaged in similar work. It is 
true, nevertheless, that Communist China 
uses a different method to carry out its 
rural reconstruction program. 
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American Society: Urban and Rural Pat- 
terns. By Edmund deS. Brunner and 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. xviii + 
601. $6.00. 

This book has a tantalizing title which 
beckons one to look inside and see what it’s 
all about. So I’ve looked, and found that 
the central theme is the operation and de- 
velopment of American communities, es- 
pecially villages, county seats and trading 
centers, suburban settlements, and metro- 
politan centers. 

Part I explores the time, space, and cul- 
tural boundaries within which our com- 
munities operate. 

Part II is concerned with our expanding 
human relations, from families to neigh- 
borhoods and communities. 

Part III covers the kinds and character- 
istics of our communities, from simple set- 
tlements to metropolitan areas. 

Part IV stresses the function and struc- 
ture of our communities, and their social 
institutions through which things get done. 

Part V deals with community develop- 
ment in our time, in terms of problems and 
methods used in “soft-pedaling” or solving 
them. 

These five parts are composed of twen- 
ty-six galloping chapters of Brunner-type 
sparkling prose, thirty-one charts and maps, 
forty-one pictures, and thirty-six statisti- 
cal tables. At the end of each chapter is a 
list of projects for research and discussion, 
with supplementary references. 

The book as a whole is quite attractive, 
well written, and readable. However, there 
are some flaws in the form of inconsistent 
statements, vague definitions, and unex- 
pected omissions such as the lack of refer- 
ence to various studies made by other so- 
cial scientists. The authors say in one 
place that families always live in communi- 
ties, and in another they imply that fam- 
ilies may be outside communities. The 
authors recognize clearly the expanding 
neighborhood concept, but do not give a 
definition quite definitive enough to satisfy 
this reviewer. To put it tersely, a neighbor- 
hood is a relatively small locality group of 
families and households with a name and 
neighboring—be it rural or urban. And a 
rural neighborhood is not always outside 
the municipal boundaries of a village or 
town, as stated on page 134; for some incor- 
porated villages and towns are wholly rural 


and contain several neighborhoods. Other 
items such as these could be mentioned, but 
perhaps they are of minor significance com- 
pared with the many items which are cor- 
rect and presented with clarity, and which 
should be of great value to all of us and to 
our students who are interested in com- 
munity development. 
LELAND B. TATE. 


Department of Agricultural Beonomics 
and Rural Sociology, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


American Farm Life. By Lowry Nelson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. Pp. 192. $3.75. 


This volume—one of the Library of Con- 
gress series in American Civilization—gives 
a clear account of major changes in agri- 
culture and rural organization in the Unit- 
ed States and a faithful account of the 
status of and prospects for farm life at the 
mid-century. The key to understanding 
this book is found in a recognition of the 
increasing interdependence of farmers as 
an occupational group and other segments 
of our society, many facets of which are 
described in other volumes of this series. 

The new farmer uses the best available 
agricultural technology, comr.aunication, 
and organization. He maintains to a marked 
degree his privacy in living; he has the 
conveniences of the city; he lives well in 
the country. While farms become fewer 
and farm families smaller, rural institu- 
tions continue to merge with those of urban 
areas. Occupationally, more farmers are 
becoming nonfarm or urban. Farm in- 
comes have not equalled city incomes, and 
in a commercial economy the farmer tends 
to lose his independence and, in many in- 
stances, his economic security. In this new 
situation the farmer depends more and 
more upon nation-wide organizations to 
protect his interests at local, state, and na- 
tional levels. In both production and mar- 
keting he has developed cooperative asso- 
ciations on a self-help basis, to obtain serv- 
ices for better living and maintain his in- 
come from farming. As he becomes more 
like his urban brothers, he depends on gov- 
ernment aid to maintain long-time stability 
in the farming occupation and on programs 
like social security which have become an 
accepted part of the urban way of life. 

Emphasis is given in the book to the 
basic importance of the farm family and to 
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the church and the school which have been 
the cornerstones of rural life, but which 
now must be enlarged and re-fashioned to 
fit into the rapid expansion of rural life. 
Among these institutions that serve the 
farmer, none other is more recessive than 
local government; and in no other area is 
change in organization so badly needed. 
Women still have an exalted place on the 
farm as homemaker, wife, and mother. 
Beyond that there is little occupational op- 
portunity for females on the farm, and at 
an early age they migrate in large numbers 
to urban centers where they can find work. 

The problem of smallness of units for 
local government, schools, and churches is 
accentuated by continuing improvement in 
communication and by reduction in the 
number of farms and in the farming pop- 
ulation. Farmers and urbanites are com- 
ing to live together in suburban areas and 
increasingly in those rural areas that are 
within driving distance of sources of urban 
employment. 

The author has selected his facts care- 
fully and presented them dispassionately 
and objectively. His mature wisdom is 


shown by his interpretation of changes and 
by the challenge of his presentation of the 
more pressing problems of farm life in the 


United States at the mid-century. 

This book is presented at the high-school 
level and from the point of view of a rural 
sociologist. It will tax the ability of urban 
teachers and leaders to make this book 
thoroughly understandable to, and appre- 
ciated by, urban dwellers. Yet one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the book con- 
tains important facts concerning farm life 
and its development which are basic for 
both rural and urban students and prac- 
titioners everywhere. 

Ray E. WAKELEY. 


Department of Economics and Sociology, 
lowa State College 


The Sociology of Rural Life. (Third edi- 
tion.) By T. Lynn Smith. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xxiv + 
680. 00. 

The third edition of Smith’s book differs 
from the revised edition published in 1947 
in the following major ways: First, data 
from the 1950 census and other recent pub- 
lications have been included in the new 
book, although not all of the 1950 census 
reports had been released when this re- 
vision was completed. Second, short de- 
scriptions of the work of rural sociologists 
and of developments in the discipline since 
W. \&t War II have been added at the end 
of -yapter 1. Third, parts of chapter 4 in 
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the former edition—those sections dealing 
with marital condition, educational status, 
and religious composition—have been in- 
corporated into chapters 17, 18, and 19, re- 
spectively. Fourth, chapter 14, “Systems of 
Agriculture,” is an addition. 

The documentary materials given in 
chapter 14 are new and scholarly. How- 
ever, T. Lynn Smith is not the first, as he 
indicates, to introduce and develop this 
subject in rural sociology texts. Both John 
M. Gillette and Carl C. Taylor presented 
the development of agriculture in their 
books, entitled Rural Sociology, published 
in 1936 and 1933, respectively. 

The author states in three places in the 
present book (pp. 41, 76, and 129) that, in 
1950, aged persons were relatively more 
numerous in rural areas than in the urban 
areas or in the general population, and that 
this is one of the reasons why changes in 
rural culture are slower. According to the 
old urban definition, there is a higher pro- 
portion of aged persons (65 years old and 
over) in the urban than in the rural popu- 
lation—8.34 per cent as compared with 7.85 
per cent. However, if the new urban defi- 
nition is used, the rural population has a 
greater proportion of aged persons than 
does the urban population—8.19 as com- 
pared with 8.11 per cent, respectively. To 
take such a slight percentage difference— 
especially when the rural percentage is 
lower under one definition and higher un- 
der the other—and stress it as a factor in 
explaining the slowness of change in rural 
culture is questionable. 

It is unfortunate that rural sociology 
texts are written in such a fashion that a 
revision is necessary after every census. 
Rural sociology should be far enough ad- 
vanced that certain generalizations and 
principles could be stated which would 
hold true from one census to the next. 

Very few students can read readily the 
mass of statistical data and then integrate 
them with the charts and tables. The quan- 
titative data could be drastically reduced. 
More major headings need to be used to 
emphasize the main principles and general- 
izations. Both changes would add clarity 
and simplicity to the book. Students find 
that the exhaustive and carefully prepared 
footnote references are not only useless but 
somewhat distracting. A fairly complete 
summary at the end of each chapter would 
be helpful. Another improvement would 
involve placing the study questions and 
suggested readings at the end of each 
chapter rather than at the end of the book. 

Although the book has some shortcom- 
ings, Smith has attempted to analyze rural 
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life objectively and to present the major 
research findings. No other rural sociology 
text in print compares and contrasts rural 
and urban life and presents the forms of 
settlement and land divisions as systemati- 
cally as does this one. 

James D. TARVER. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Schools in Transition. Edited by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr. and Margaret W. Ryan. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 272. 
$3.00. 

Robin Williams and Margaret Ryan have 
performed a valuable service in editing and 
bringing together in a single volume these 
case studies of public school desegregation 
in twenty-four “border state” communities. 
The book is one of several projected vol- 
umes summarizing the studies on which 
Ashmore’s The Negro and the Schools is 
based. The research was supported by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, and the basic studies are those of 
forty-five different scholars. 

The communities studied are located in 
six states, all outside the South proper; for 
the most part the desegregation was recent 
but prior to the 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
New Jersey, the changes came as a result 
of new state laws which made desegrega- 
tion mandatory. In Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, the desegregation occurred after state 
laws were changed to permit—but not re- 
quire—the abolition of compulsory segre- 
gation. 

The book makes interesting and informa- 
tive reading. Many persons who have not 
looked into such matters in detail will 
probably be surprised at the extent of seg- 
regration and discrimination which has ex- 
isted or still exists in these non-southern 
states and communities. For example, Cin- 
cinnati, which has a large Negro popula- 
tion and has long had an “integrated” 
school system, had never (up until the book 
went to press) employed a Negro high- 
school teacher. Also, the wide variation in 
practices and in desegregation procedures 
and reactions within states and between 
nearby communities is impressive. 

The case reports are presented “objec- 
tively,” in that there is no apparent effort 
to emphasize either the favorable or the 
unfavorable aspects of the desegregation 
experience in each community. Also, there 
is relatively little interpretation within the 
case reports themselves. The accounts are 
lacking in uniformity of content and or- 
ganization, so that any systematic compar- 
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ison of communities is impossible. This 
may in part result from editorial decisions 
about emphasis; but no doubt the principal 
reason was a lack of comparability of the 
basic field documents. 

At some points the reader may wish 
there had been more editing, both to in- 
crease comparability and to make main 
points stand out more clearly. Two intro- 
ductory chapters and a final chapter serve 
to tie the case studies together and to sum- 
marize, but there are relatively few gen- 
eralizations. In view of the nature of the 
field reports and the limited number of 
cases, this was probably wise. A curious 
oversight of the editors or publisher is the 
failure to label the six appendices, which 
are excerpts from laws in several of the 
states. In some of these it is not possible 
even to identify from which state the 
quoted law comes, and the only way to get 
any meaning out of the appendix is to find 
the text reference and determine the state 
and time of the law from the context. 

In a sense, the book was out-of-date 
before it was published—that is, many ad- 
ditional communities have begun desegre- 
gation since the 1954 Court decision, and 
these are in areas where segregation had 
been more complete and customs more 
“southern.” It would be highly desirable 
to have these and future experiences sim- 
ilarly reported, but this in no wise detracts 
from the value of the present volume. Such 
findings as the importance of careful plan- 
ning, clear policy, and decisive action will 
certainly apply to situations further South, 
as will also that of the great personal in- 
fluence wielded by key community leaders 
and school administrators. The finding that 
“public school desegregation or integration 
is only loosely correlated with the attitudes 
or prejurlices of the population” is one of 
the most provocative and further empha- 
sizes the role of the school administrators 
and policy makers. 

A. Lee COLEMAN, 


Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology, 
University of Kentucky 


Voting. By Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. xix + 395. $7.50. 

There is but fleeting reference to any- 
thing specifically rural in this book. But 
the rural sociologist who is concerned with 
such areas as participation, institutional be- 
havior (family, religious, and political), so- 
cial class, leadership, or values and opin- 
ions will find much of interest in Voting. 

The student of research methods and the 
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seeker of generalizations about man’s so- 
cial behavior will also find a contribution 
in this work. 

The subtitle, “A Study of Opinion For- 
mation in a Presidential Campaign,” is a 
clue fo the central focus of Voting. More 
specifically, this is a report on the Elmira 
(New York) study conducted during the 
1948 presidential election with the support 
of fifteen universities, foundations, organi- 
zations, and commercial concerns. The El- 
mira study is in a sense a part of a cumu- 
lative enterprise—starting with the 1940 
Erie County (Ohio) study published under 
the title The People’s Choice—designed to 
give a better understanding of the processes 
of democratic elections. 

The panel method of repeated interviews 
with the same respondents — selected by 
area probability sampling—was used to 
make possible an analysis‘of change in po- 
litical preferences over time. The first wave 
of interviews in June numbered 1,029. Suc- 
cessive waves of interviews were conducted 
in August, October (before election), and 
November (after election). Panel mortal- 
ity, including characteristics of missed 


cases, is analyzed in Appendix C. 
Interpretation and understanding of pan- 


el data, including the dynamic aspects, are 
facilitated by knowledge of the community 
structure and function. Elmira has about 
50,000 population, is independent of any 
large metropolitan area, is considered so- 
cially and economically stable, has indus- 
trial diversity, includes some ethnic mi- 
norities, and has had about a 40-per-cent 
Democratic vote in recent elections. 

Two major themes—the “social” and the 
“political”—-are developed in a parallel 
manner throughout the book. Two brief 
introductory chapters cover first the social 
and historical background of Elmira, then 
the political background. Under the gen- 
eral heading of “social processes” are five 
chapters which deal, respectively, with so- 
cial institutions (showing particularly the 
political role of labor unions), social differ- 
entiation (showing the relation of political 
behavior to social class and ethnic and re- 
ligious minorities), social perception (deal- 
ing with group voting norms), social proc- 
ess (showing the influence of primary 
group association on political behavior), 
and social effects of the presidential cam- 
paign (including voting changes by social 
units such as primary groups and class 
strata and changes by time units, including 
generations). 

These five chapters are paralleled by five 
more under the general heading of political 
processes. 
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This case study of political behavior in 
one community over a few months of time 
in one election period is then placed in a 
larger theoretical framework, in two con- 
cluding chapters. In the first, the study is 
related to social-psychological and socio- 
logical theory. Here the concept of “im- 
plementation” and three examples of the 
use of “process analysis” are of special in- 
terest. In the final chapter, the empirical 
findings of the Elmira study are related to 
larger questions of democratic practice and 
democratic theory. 

Chapter-by-chapter summaries list 149 
main points on which the data contribute 
some evidence. Another contribution is a 
comparative listing, in Appendix A, of 209 
findings or generalizations reported in 14 
publications from seven similar major stud- 
ies. Questionnaires are reproduced and the 
construction of each of the 17 indexes is 
explained. Liberal use is made of charts, 
131 of them. Both charts and tables carry 
titles interpretive of content. 

It is to be hoped that in the future sim- 
ilar studies will be possible on cumulative 
and comparative bases in rural areas and in 
other urban areas, including localities 
where religious and other differentials con- 
trast with Elmira. 

Ovar F. Larson. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 


Today’s Isms: Communism, Fascism, Cap- 
italism, Socialism. By William Eben- 
stein, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. Pp. x + 191. $2.95. 

This volume is a discussion of the main 
representations of the democratic and total- 
itarian ways of life: capitalism and social- 
ism on the democratic side, and com- 
munism and fascism on the totalitarian. 
Other minor “isms” were not considered. 
The emphasis in the volume is upon each 
major representation as a way of life, not 
just as a social, political, or economic sys- 
tem. The book stresses the diametrically 
opposed values and beliefs in the demo- 
cratic and totalitarian systems, giving at- 
tention to the psychological foundations of 
both. 

Part One analyzes, in two chapters, com- 
munism and fascism as the chief totalitar- 
ian systems. With respect to each, brief 
historical backgrounds are given, sketches 
of the main theoretical positions and the 
operations of the systems today are pre- 
sented, and the sources of strength and 
weakness are reviewed. Then the ques- 
tion of these systems as issues for us today 
is raised. The issue of communism as a 
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way of life today is presented by the 
author as the age-old struggle between 
human liberty and enslavement; he states 
that, if the free world commits itself to 
the fight between these two, there can be 
little doubt of the ultimate outcome. As 
for fascism as a threat to a democracy like 
the United States, the author says that the 
danger lies in “the insidious and unnoticed 
slow corroding of democratic habits and in- 
stitutions by pre-fascist and pro-fascist at- 
titudes” and that we must be on guard for 
such a situation. 

Part Two presents, also in two chapters, 
capitalism and socialism as the major sys- 
tems representing the democratic way of 
life today. There is a contrast between 
the communist conception of democracy in 
which the means of production are owned 
by the state in the interest of the over- 
whelming majority and the Western con- 
ception where the-.state is an instrument to 
aid the individual in living a fuller life, 
where rational empiricism and voluntarism 
dominate, and where there is recognition of 
the basic equality of all human beings. 
Then follows consideration of political 
democracy and its psychological roots, of 
the problems of individual freedom and na- 
tional security, of the weaknesses and 
strengths in capitalist democracy, and of 
the development of the welfare state, in 
which American capitalism has given to 
the people now much of what socialism 
promises them for the future. 

Socialism’s historical background is dis- 
cussed briefly. Then the link between cap- 
italism and socialism is made by taking 
Robert Owen, capitalist-socialist and the 
first to use the term “socialism,” as the 
illustration because of his founding of Brit- 
ish socialism. The discussion of the rela- 
tionship between capitalism and socialism 
emphasizes that successful socialist pro- 
grams have grown up only in nations with 
strong democratic traditions, where social- 
ists can concentrate on their overambitious 
program of creating more opportunity for 
the underprivileged, of ending inequality 
based on birth rather than service, of open- 
ing the horizons of education to all the 
people, and of eliminating discriminatory 
practices. The irreconcilable antagonisms 
between socialism and communism are dis- 
cussed, especially the socialist policy of ad- 
hering to strict constitutional procedures 
rather than trying to gain control by revo- 
lutionary upheaval, and the problems of 
nationalization of industry under social re- 
view. The impasse for socialism today is 
stated to be that socialists have no place 
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to go since so much of their program has 
already been realized. 

This is an excellent, brief presentation of 
these four viewpoints. The rural sociol- 
ogist who wants to think on these prob- 
lems will find much help here. Some will 
object to linking socialism with democratic 
capitalism, probably more because of an 
antagonism to the word “socialism” itself 
than to the ideas relating the two. But the 
author has presented the ideas in these 
“isms” helpfully and in a _ challenging 
manner. 

W. A. ANDERSON. 


Department of Rural Soctology, 
Cornell University 


Communism and the Russian Peasant and 
Moscow in Crisis. By Herbert S. Diner- 
stein and Leon Goure. Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 254. 
$4.50. 

Communism and the Peasantry: Implica- 
tions of Collectivized Agriculture for 
Asian Countries. By Ramswarup. Cal- 
cutta: Prahi (no date). Pp. 194. $5.00. 

The first of the volumes under review 
consists of two essays related to each other 
only in that the author of the first is also 
co-author of the second and that both deal 
with the Soviet Union. The second essay 
is devoted to the story of three days, Oc- 
tober 16 to 18, 1941, when Moscow was 
without visible government, at least with- 
out visible police force. Nothing in particu- 
lar happened, probably because the 
crisis was so short and the outcome so un- 
certain. The crisis is vividly but soberly 
described on the basis of critically sifted 
publications, some unpublished material 
(such as the Diary of General Halder), and 
interviews with persons who had lived 
through the crisis. 

To the readers of Rural Sociology, the 
essay on Communism and the Russian Peas- 
ant is of more interest. The author (Diner- 
stein) declares his intention of examining 
and evaluating Soviet leadership and con- 
trol in the collective farms, but actually 
writes on a broader and better-known sub- 
ject—the functioning of the Kolkhozes. One 
may wonder whether, after N. Jasny’s mon- 
umental Socialized Agriculture in the Sovi- 
et Union, one could say anything new. But 
Dinerstein does. He ably incorporates later 
developments and introduces a number of 
telling illustrations, on the basis of inter- 
views with persons who had to live and 
work under the dreadful system. Some- 
times he uses testimonial evidence to prove 
facts well established, e.g., the famine of 
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1933. Conclusive facts and figures ap- 
peared in 1940 in Rural Sociology, in the 
present reviewer's article, “The Population 
of the Soviet Union.” Later on, Frank 
Lorimer, in his well-known Pcpulation of 
the Soviet Union, came to the conclusion 
that around 1934 a population “discrep- 
ancy” of 5,522,000 persons occurred. Time 
and agein the author makes poorly sup- 
ported or outright wrong statements. It is 
not true that in pre-revolutionary Russia 
the mir existed on state lands only; or that 
the ts had seized almost the totality 
of the landlords’ lands at about the time 
of the Communist revolutions; or that all 
party members function as leaders; or that 
the garden plot is the peasant’s property; 
or that a peasant must work 233 days a 
year on kolkhoz property, and so on. 

But these are minor errors worth men- 
tioning only because the author succeeds 
very well in giving a clear and vivid pic- 
ture of the malfunctioning of the collective 
farm. Among the major structural causes 
he mentions the absolute collectivization of 
planning (broken, perhaps on paper only, 
in March, 1955) and the existence of inter- 
locking systems of verification which by 
being taken to task if something goes 
wrong, are compelled to assume executive 
functions. Economically, the system is in- 


to live on what is distrib- 
uted on the basis of “workdays”; so the 
peasant concentrates on his garden plot 
(which is not sufficiently emphasized in the 
essay), and both the rank and file member 
and the officer are almost compelled to 
commit illegal acts. As a result, an in- 
formal system of mutual insurance has de- 
veloped; nobody is inclined to accuse any- 
one else because of the fear of reciproca- 
tion. Therefore, punishment for deviation 


roperty tendency” among the collec- 
tive farmers is beyond doubt. 


The second volume is devoted to the im- 
plications of collectivized agriculture for 
Asian countries. Written by a Hindu for 


e theory and practice of collectivization in 
Soviet Union and the Western satellites 
concerned. There follows, however, an 
demonstration of the “obligatory char- 

of the Soviet practice” for all coun- 
Communist yoke. An interest- 
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ing case study of a Chinese village is 
given to support this thesis. A short sur- 
vey of the agrarian program of the Com- 
munist party of India is offered, again 
showing that all the inspirations come from 
Moscow (Mao is explicitly repudiated!) and 
change whenever the wind changes there. 

The final part of the book is devoted to 
the formulation of an agrarian program for 
India. The author strongly opposes the ap- 
plication to India of the “capitalist” prin- 
ciples of concentration of production and 
of mechanization. These principles are 
sound only if there is plenty of land but 
labor is scarce. In India, with the un- 
favorable rate of land to people (447 mil- 
lion acres of cultivable land, at the most, 
for 320 million inhabitants), the application 
of these principles would be disastrous. 
The author summarizes his positive pro- 
gram in these words: “We want a revital- 
ized agriculture carried on by independent 
peasants (on a soil) fed by organic manure 
with traction power supplied by the bul- 
lock.” On that background, no standard 
of living comparable to the American or 
the British could be achieved. But “the 
idea of an artificially inflated standard of 
living” is evil and never should be adopted 
in India. 

N. S. TrMASHEFr. 


Department of Soclology, 
Fordham University. 


An Economic and Social Survey of Rural 
Households in Central Luzon. By Gen- 
eroso F. Rivera and Robert T. McMil- 
lan. Manila: Philippine Council for 
United States Aid and the United 
States of America Operations Mission 
to the Philippines, 1954. Pp. xiii + 179. 
(Ne price stated.) 

This is the second report by Rivera and 
McMillan. The first report, The Rural Phil- 
ippines, was a study of thirteen barrios 
distributed throughout the republic. The 
present report focuses on central Luzon, 
the seedbed of the Hukbalahaps and one of 
the “trouble spots” of the Philippines. A 
complete enumeration was made of all 
households in a sample of nine barrios. A 
random sample of nine hundred farmers 
and laborers from these barrios were inter- 
viewed to obtain detailed information on 
farms, income, expenses, tenure, employ- 
ment, migration, and participation. Data 
were also taken from official records, and 
landlords and community leaders were in- 
terviewed. 

The survey report is introduced by a 
concise summary, essentially statistical, 
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comparing central Luzon with the rest of 
the Philippines and presenting the basic 
findings of the survey. This is followed by 
a description in greater detail of the pur- 
poses of the study and the nature and type 
of sample, and by summaries of census sta- 
tistics. Part Two is a gem. Here in brief 
descriptions, well-chosen pictures, and 
basic statistics are word pictures of each 
of the nine barrios studied. These barrio 
stories tell more about rural life in the 
Philippines than any other publication to 
which this reviewer can refer. There are 
chapters on farm size and population, ten- 
ancy (and this is the high tenancy area of 
the Philippines), crop production and fam- 
ily income, the distribution of farm cap- 
ital, farm credit, rural employment, farm 
labor, rural levels of living, and rural poli- 
cies and programs. In this latter chapter 
the authors make policy statements based 
upon the findings of their survey. Here is 
a sample of their statements: 


The chances of a landless worker be- 
coming a farm owner in central Luzon 
are negligible, because low productivity, 
high rentals and interest, and other fac- 
tors prevent him from ae - sav- 
ings for the purchase of a farm. An ef- 


fective program of transfer of land from 
large landholders to the tillers is urgent 
because the farmers want it and need it 
as an incentive to greater production, sta- 


bility, security, and resistance to 
munistic influence. 

The recent experience of the Govern- 
ment in implementing the purchase of 
landed estates for resale to tenants has 
been less than encouraging due generally 
to insufficient funds, ineffective adminis- 
tration, and im ections of the legisla- 
tion. Since 1936, the Government has 
purchased 44,671 hectares at a cost of 18,- 
425,675 pesos. It has sold 13,344 hectares. 
Immediate steps should be taken to sell 
the remaining land to bona-fide tenants. 


The reader can readily comprehend the 
possibilities of such data and such state- 
ments being burrs under the political sad- 
dle. However, many Philippine officials 
welcome this directness. It gives them a 
firmer basis on which to develop programs 
of reform. 

The reports of Rivera and McMillan have 
undoubtedly produced the most accurate 
current information on rural life in the 
Philippines. These publications should be 
read as reports on economic and social con- 
ditions of rural people, not as research to 
prove or disprove a social theory. The 
basic purpose of the studies was to obtain 
data for program planning by the Philip- 
pine government in cooperation with the 


com- 
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American Operations Mission to the Phil- 
ippines. Because there is so little barrio 
information outside of unpublished an- 
thropological theses, these two reports have 
been eagerly sought for teaching material 
as well as for program planning. They are 
“must” reading for anyone who is inter- 
ested in Philippine rural life. 

May this reviewer recommend that you 
urge your library to get a copy of this pub- 
lication and its predecessor, The Rural 
Philippines, before the supply is exhausted. 


Rosert A. PoLson. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 


By Henrik F. Infield and 
Koka Freier. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

Authoritative sociological information 
about Latin America is so greatly needed 
that new material is always welcome. In 
this case, because the authors are Infield 
and Freier, the expectation is greater. Hen- 
rik F. Infield has well established his posi- 
tion as a prolific writer in the field of the 
sociology of cooperation, and his contribu- 
tions are well known. Koka Freier, as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Group Farming 
Research Institute, has been in close asso- 
ciation with the senior author. 

People in Ejido brings forth a realistic pic- 
ture of an adventure in economic and socio- 
logical planning in Mexico, which, though 
not profusely advertised, affects approxi- 
mately a fourth of Mexico’s total popula- 
tion. The ejido symbolizes a large-scale 
agrarian reform movement of “land for the 
landless,” which started in 1910 but gained 
its peak of development during President 
Lazaro Cardenas’ regime (1934-40). It aims 
at the emancipation of the largely landless 
Mexican peon and the increase in food pro- 
duction by collective or cooperative farm- 
ing. 

Infield and Freier’s visit to the ejidos is 
presented by interesting and ac- 
counts (mosaic form) of different ex- 
periences in successful and unsuccessful 
projects. The narrative style makes the 
book’s reading both easy and enlightening. 
The reader will wish to share the authors’ 
experiences. In several sections of the 
book, subjective observations by the 
authors blend closely with their objective 
analyses. Yet it leaves the reader desirous 
of learning more details about the ejidos. 

The authors conclude their book with, 
“Summed up .. . it means that if men like 
Cardenas and the people of the ejidos, who 
are the founders, as they are the mainstay, 


People in Ejido. 
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of modern Mexico, are given any say in 
the matter, the ejido is here to stay. This is 
probably the most encouraging impression 
we gained on our tour through the ejidos.” 


P. B. VAzQuez-CALCERRADA. 


Social Programs Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, 
Santuree, Puerto Rico 


Sociological Theory, Its Nature and Growth. 
By Nicholas S. Timasheff. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xv + 328. $4.50. 

This is a summary and study of what 
may be called “modern sociological theory” 
— that from Auguste Comte to the present 
—written by a distinguished Russian, who 
has been teaching at Fordham University 
for the past two decades. Timasheff’s ear- 
lier book of theory, Sociology of Law, com- 
manded respect; his present work, in turn, 
wil) have many followers. 

He begins with full chapters on Comte 
and Spencer and then foliows with shorter 
notations about individuals, in chapters on 
“Other Pioneers,” “Social Darwinism,” 
“Psychological Evoiutionism,” and so on. 
Full chapters are devoted later to Durkheim, 
Pareto, and Max Weber. Large mention is 
given also to C. H. Cooley, W. I. Thomas, 
P. A. Sorokin, Talcott Parsons, Oswald 
Spengler, and Arnold Toynbee. In the 
table of contents about fifty sociologists 
are headlined—mainly those well known 
in America; about seventeen are Amer- 
icans, ranging from L. H. Morgan to Alfred 
L. Kroeber. These latter two, primarily an- 
thropologists, are mentioned only for their 
contributions to sociological theory. The 
index lists, in all, about seventy names of 
sociological theorists to whom special at- 
tention is devoted. 

The appendix has three teaching helps: 
“Suggestions for Further Reading;” a 
chronological table of the social thinkers, 
listing the best source for each; and a geo- 
graphical synopsis. These appendices are 
for use by the teacher or student who 
wishes to approach sociological theory in 
a manner different from the synthetic ap- 
proach of this book. In the text itself, there 
are two chapters not ordinarily found in 
such works—one deals with Russian socio- 
logical theory and another is called “Phil- 
osophical Schools.” This latter is a sort of 
summary of selected views on the nature 
of social groups, ranging from the solid 
work by Otto von Gierke down to some 
existential “formalistics” currently found 
particularly in circles around the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Two writers of Italian origin 
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get mention, Vildredo Pareto and Achille 
Loria. 

This is not a book which explicitly takes 
up given fields of behavior, or gives the 
main earlier theories in these fields, or 
cites the more recent critical studies, or 
brings the reader up to date on what is 
considered valid and what not valid. 
Rather, it leans somewhat to the recital of 
arguments in the field of an abstruse so- 
ciology for sociologists’ sakes. In a con- 
siderable degree, it is a renewal of a type 
of study which a few, at least, consider 
anti-scientific. It has been possible in the 
past for men to attain temporary promi- 
nence in the field of sociology solely be- 
cause of their pontifical dexterity in adver- 
tising merely plausible ideas, rather than 
by contributions to human knowledge. 
While this academic word game seemingly 
died down for awhile, it again shows signs 
of upsurgence. 

This may be why, after all the water 
which has flowed under the sociological 
dam since Comte, theoretical refreshment 
in the discipline has come very largely 
from men in a considerable degree out of 
the field of sociology itself. Examples of 
these are Pareto, Spengler, and Toynbee. 
For sociological scientists to get a major 
place in this book, they have to be ex- 
tremely unusual, like E. Durkheim and 
W. I. Thomas. On the other hand, many 
vociferous nonentities—from the scientific 
viewpoint—rate much greater considera- 
tion here than brilliant men who used 
theory as codification of observation and 
generalization, as for instance did R. E. 
Park. This main point is emphasized here 
because of its paramount importance to 
sociology as a discipline aiming at, in Aris- 
totelian terminology, “some utility.” A so- 
phisticated growing knowledge of man’s 
behavior is a “must” for modern society. 
We can ill afford to nurse orchids when we 


need wheat. 
CarRLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 


Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University 


The Family: As Institution and Process. By 


New York: The 
Pp. viii + 651. 


Clifford Kirkpatrick. 
Ronald Press, 1955. 
$6.00. 

This is not just another addition to the 
growing library of college textbooks on 
marriage and the family. It is a product 
of tremendous industry on the part of an 
author who has covered almost the entire 
body of current knowledge about the 
American family from an interesting and 
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appealing point of view. Some books in 
this field are functional in their approach 
while others are more academic. This one 
is decidedly on the academic side. It is al- 
most guaranteed to attract the most scien- 
tifically oriented of instructors in college 
and university courses in family sociology. 

A guiding theme, called the “basic 
hypothesis,” is that humans as family mem- 
bers tend to reproduce and perpetuate 
those role-conceptions and role-patterns 
that provided them with motive satisfac- 
tions in prior family experience. Likewise 
as family role-partners they strive with 
special effort to fulfill aspirations denied 
them in previous family life. This process 
of role enactments is revealed in recurring 
series of family dramas that take place 
within an institutional framework. Institu- 
tion-wise the family is viewed as a set 
of social expectations concerning sexual 
expression, reproduction, child rearing, 
and the definition of relationships of age, 
sex, and kinship groups. Process-wise the 
series of family dramas change at different 
stages of the individual and family life 
cycle. Cultural diversity provides discrep- 
ant scripts for the role associates in the 
dramas, often with resulting conflicts, con- 
fusions, and dilemmas. Marital and fam- 
ily success is viewed as harmonious inter- 
action of complementary roles. 


Emphasis is on scientific method and 
enalysis. Implicit, however, is a value 
orientation that stresses the increase of 
family happiness and personality adjust- 
ment of members as ultimate goals. Happi- 
ness and adjustment are identified with 
nonconflicting aspirations that are actually 
or potentially realized in ways acceptable 
to self and to significant others. 


In line with this theoretical structure, 
this work includes a study of the nature 
and origins of the family, social changes 
and the family, the life cycle of family ex- 
perience, and crises and family reorganiza- 
tion. More than half of the book is made 
up of chapters in which a chronological ap- 
proach is pursued for analyzing the fam- 
ily process. This process is evaluated in 
terms of the happiness-adjustment criter- 
ion. Hypothetical persons of each sex are 
followed from birth through the family 
dramas of infancy, childhood, and adoles- 
cence, and on into the later phases of the 
family process. The discussion includes 
the subjects of dating, love, mate selec- 
tion, sex adjustment, marital adjustment, 
and having children. Departures from the 
chronological pattern are made in order to 
discuss the subjects of measurement and 
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prediction of success in marriage, to re- 
view marriage trends and prospects, and to 
analyze marriage in relation to careers for 
women. Following discussion of normal 
family experiences of parents in the middle 
years and in old age, attention is turned 
to divorce as a form of marital disintegra- 
tion. Two chapters are devoted to this sub- 
ject—one emphasizing divorce as process 
and as institution, the other placing em- 
phasis on the persons involved in divorce. 
A final chapter describes various views and 
experiments in family reorganization, 
traces the family-life movement in the 
United States, and points up potential 
areas of gradualistic changes in American 
family life. A 25-page appendix sets forth 
the sources and findings on factors related 
to success in marriage. 

It is certain that this book deserves high 
praise as a major contribution to a coming 
science of family sociology. There are cer- 
tain respects in which the work may be 
open to some friendly criticism. Two of 
these may be pointed out. The first con- 
cerns the so-called basic hypothesis. While 
stated rather vaguely, this appears to boil 
down to the proposition that subsequent 
family behavior is a function of prior fam- 
ily experience. The application of this as- 
sumption may give the less-discerning 
reader the impression that the flow of fam- 
ily experience in a series of family dramas 
constitutes a closed system. Hence, he may 
view the family as insulated from the rest 
of society. The somewhat complicated dia- 
grams included as visual aids tend to re- 
inforce such an impression and to convey 
the idea that the antecedents of family 
behavior are all to be found within the 
family institution and process itself and 
not in factors external to it. The author of 
course does not accept this extreme view 
of his hypothesis and did not intend to 
convey the closed-system impression. 

A second criticism with a degree of va- 
lidity may well be made not by the profes- 
sional sociologist on his own behalf but 
from the viewpoint of the student: It is 
simply that the author’s relatively heavy 
and recondite treatment in some of his 
chapters is apt to prove somewhat difficult, 
particularly for those students who are not 
sociology majors. 

A. R. MAncus. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
and 
Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Soctology, 
The Oblio State University 
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American Indian and White Children — A 
Sociopsychological Investigation. By 
Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. 
Neugarten. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xiii + 335. 
$5.00. 

This volume grows out of the well-known 
Indian Education Research Project which 
has already fathered numerous books and 
articles. It reports and interprets the find- 
ings resulting from the application of sev- 
eral psychometric devices to a sample of 
about 1,000 six- to eighteen-year-olds of 
the Hopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux, Zia, and 
Zuni tribes, and to 733 white American 
children in a midwestern community 
(“Midwest” or “Jonesville”). An appendix 
reports on the administration of some of 
these same instruments to a comparable 
sample of New Zealand children. Five tests 
were employed: (1) The Emotional Re- 
sponse Test requires the children to give 
three examples of when they felt happi- 
ness, sadness, fear, anger, and shame; and 
of the best and worst thing which could 
happen to them. (2) The Moral Ideologies 
Test requires the children to give three (or 
six) praiseworthy things a child could do 
and who would praise him, and then asks 
for the same thing with respect to bad 
things to do. (3) Piaget's questions about 
the rules of the game ask the children to 
say who made up rules of a game and 
whether children can change them. (4) A 
modified version of Piaget's story test at- 
tempts to determine belief in animism and 
immanent justice by asking whether a 
wrongdoer would be punished for his act 
by having his ax slip and cut him. (5) An 
analysis of free drawings is the final test. 
The basic pattern of the monograph is to 
present cross-tabulations by age, sex, and 
cultural group for purposes of discovering 
and interpreting differences in the pattern 
of response to each of the tests employed. 

Although this reviewer is impressed with 
the care and skill with which the authors 
report such a large mass of data—there are 
over eighty full pages of tables—the net 
effect is somehow less than satisfying. Per- 
haps the basic difficulty is the almost com- 
plete absence of a theoretical orientation or 
hypothesis to guide and focus the analysis 
of the data. Facts are infinite, and this vol- 
ume has a liberal share of them. The more 
meaningful results which can be expected 
from a theoretically oriented use of the 
data are well illustrated in the chapter on 
the “rules of the game.” In this case, Pia- 
get’s theory came ready-made with the 
test. This is the theory that modern socie- 
ties gradually train their children toward 
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an “autonomous morality” in which the in- 
dividual comes to feel personally responsi- 
ble because he has participated in the proc- 
ess by which moral rules are made. By 
contrast, children, as they mature in primi- 
tive societies, increasingly accept the tribal 
traditions and rules as absolute and un- 
changeable and as fixed and maintained by 
an external authority. The distinction is 
similar to the one made between “shame 
and guilt cultures,” minus the Freudian 
trimmings. Although the findings are not 
conclusive, in general they support Piaget's 
theory, and thus represent an important 
contribution to knowledge of the process of 
socialization. 

The authors place considerable emphasis 
on the use which others could make of the 
data in the numerous tables and appen- 
dices, and on the suggestion that they have 
provided a methodological model which 
others can follow with profit. The first of 
these suggestions might materialize, and the 
authors are to be commended on the ad- 
mirable clarity and candor with which they 
discuss each phase of the research and the 
shortcomings of the methodology. Excep- 
tion must be taken to the latter. It is 
doubtful that there is any such thing as a 


“minimum program of social-psychological 
testing,” or that these or any other set of 


psychometric devices are best. Rather the 
best tests are those which can provide the 
data needed to answer the particular the- 
oretical or practical question at hand. Nev- 
erthelesss, the magnitude of the work re- 
ported is impressive. Important data con- 
cerning each of the cultures under study 
are made available, and a valuable service 
has been rendered by the development, 
testing, and careful analysis and reporting 
of the results of using the unique psycho- 
metric devices which form the basis of the 
monograph. 
Murray A. STRAUS. 


Department of Rural Soctology, 
Washington State College. 


The Health of Regionville. By Earl Lomon 
Koos. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. Pp. 177. $3.25. 


The research reported in this book is an 
intensive study in a New York State com- 
munity with a population between eight 
and nine thousand. Data were collected 
from a panel of households four times each 
year for four years. The panel began with 
550 households and ended with 514. Each 
of the sixteen interviews focused on differ- 
ent types of information, except for three 
during which illness experience for the 
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preceding six months was recorded for each 
family. 

One of the main comparisons in this 
work was that of social class. Families 
were grouped as Class I, Class II, and Class 
III, from high to low. Comparisons of 
knowledge, attitudes, illnesses, and behav- 
ior with regard to health were made of the 
people in the three classes. The illnesses 
increased from the highest social class to 
the lowest, as did the proportion of ill- 
nesses not attended by physicians. 

Differences in opinion about whether or 
not specific symptoms need medical atten- 
tion are striking among the classes. For 
each of seventeen symptoms, which in- 
cluded such things as loss of appetite, con- 
tinued coughing, lump in the breast (sim- 
ilar to the Michigan State College Symp- 
toms Schedule), the proportion saying that 
a person with that symptom needs to ob- 
tain medical attention decreased from Class 
I to Class III. 

Satisfaction with the treatment given by 
physicians was much more prevalent 
among Class I than among social Class II 
or Class III families. In obtaining medical 
aid from physicians, people in “Region- 


ville” were influenced by their friends’ 
practices and their own beliefs. 


Thus, a 
woman would go for prenatal and post- 
natal care if the members of her bridge 
club went also; but if she were in the lower 
class where her friends would think she 
was a “weakling” for so doing, she would 
not obtain care unless it was in the nature 
of an emergency. 

The use of nonmedical personnel, such as 
chiropractors, is described in another chap- 
ter. Attitudes and practices concerning 
dentists, druggists, and hospitals are also 
presented, together with methods of paying 
for medical care. 

Four per cent of Class I favored a gov- 
ernmental compulsory-insurance plan for 
paying doctor and hospital bills, while 45 
per cent of Class II and 56 per cent of 
Class III favored such a plan. Ab owt 86 
per cent of Class I were in favor of obtain- 
ing medical care through a group-practice 
arrangement, while about 68 per cent of 
Class II and 50 per cent of Class III were 
in favor of such an idea. 

Koos maintains that one of the main 
health problems is the coédrdination of all 
health activities in a community, and he 
feels that a person should be employed by 
a hospital or a public health agency to car- 
ry out such a role. In his opinion physi- 
cians cannot accomplish much toward im- 
proving the over-all community health sit- 
uation because of “personal limitations and 
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economic aspects” of their practice. Public 
health workers are the ones who can 
achieve greatest success in codrdinating 
health activities and improving health con- 
ditions, since they are not burdened with 
the details of medical care and can view 
health needs broadly and objectively. 

This study is a much better piece of work 
than the ordinary survey of uses of health 
resources. It should help people under- 
stand that medical care is related to the 
values which people have rather than just 
to presence or absence of medical facilities 
and personnel. There may be some danger 
that the data will be interpreted as sub- 
stantiating beliefs that “no two individuals 
are the same” and that successful general 
programs therefore cannot be developed. 
If this happens, it will not be the fault of 
the author, for his work clearly indicates 
possibilities for a class-oriented attack. 

Koos presents his methodology so that 
the validity of his results may be evaluated. 
The fact that he had such cooperation from 
his large panel during the sixteen inter- 
views is a credit to his field procedures. 
The book is easy to read and has many 
quotations illustrating differences among 
the three social classes. It should be some- 
thing from which health workers and sci- 
entists can derive profit as well as enjoy- 
ment. 

Wa ter E. Boek. 


Department of Health, 
New York State 


Guidance in a Rural-Industrial Community. 
By Amber Arthun Warburton. Wash- 
ington: Alliance for Guidance of Ru- 
ral Youth with the cooperation of the 
Department of Rural Education, Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 1954. Pp. xiv + 249. 

This is an account of an almost 20-year 
project of Harlan County, Kentucky. Sto- 
ries about their school life were written 
by 2,422 pupils (sixth-, eighth-, ninth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-graders). Three hun- 
dred and twenty-two teachers, 53 prin- 
cipals, and 3 assistants filled out question- 
naires and gave opinions. Some pupils 
interviewed “old timers”; community lead- 
ers interviewed other adults. “ . . the 
purpose was to help children and young 
people realize their best potentialities 
whether they remain in the county or mi- 
grated to other towns and cities through 
choice or necessity.” 

The annual county institute, inspired by 
the “Alliance,” drew upon Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Maryland’s 
Institute of Child Psychology. Activities 
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involved scores of local civic groups and 
many state and federal agencies, such as 
the Department of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Employment 
Service. 

Despite the handicaps of war’s disrup- 
tion, strikes, rapid teacher-turnover, mea- 
ger equipment, population mobility, etc., 
one feels that the majority of teachers get 
the idea that the main job is to study the 
child as a growing human personality. This 
is not a mere vocational-guidance program. 
Folders kept on individual pupils—inci- 
dents, home visits, interviews, tests, grades 
—are consulted frequently and reviewed by 
teachers in consultation. 

Perhaps half the volume consists of fine- 
print excerpts from biographies and re- 
ports. Each of the sixteen chapters is illus- 
trated and summarized for readers who 
skip the absorbing personal stories. 

Sociologists will note the relationship of 
good homes and of understanding parents 
and sympathetic teachers to school con- 
duct, performance, and attendance. In turn, 
teacher and parent cooperation begets 
community improvement. Involvement of 
the community in constructive activities 
leads to cooperation by the state and na- 
tional agencies. 

The author says: “The single most im- 
portant achievement of the Harlan County 
program has been organization of the 
systematic child-study groups for teachers. 

. Study groups did not materialize until 
the county was willing to employ a super- 
visor for this work with teachers... . 

The reviewer adds that the basic, effec- 
tive work appears to be done in the ele- 
mentary grades. Following through from 
the first grade is what counts most. We 
must admit that the school is the foster 
parent of our children. 

J. P. Scumoipr. 


Rural Sociology Extension, 
Obie Btate University 


Nomin Wa Tokaijin Ni 
Country Man's Appeal to the City 
Man). By Shinmazo Matsumura. To- 
kyo: Shin Hyoron Sha, 1953. Pp. 264. 
250 yen. 

In order to describe the feeling of the 
farmer toward the city man, the author 
seeks to analyze and discover why a farm- 
er is “conservative,” “dependent,” “tra- 
ditional,” and “negative” in his thinking, 
attitude, and ways of life. In this sense, the 
book is a kind of handbook for the lay 
reader. This study is based the 
author’s own experience and life with farm- 


Utsutaeru (The 
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ers for a decade in a rural area of Chiba 
Prefecture. 

A basic assumption of the author is that 
the farmer’s stagnancy is due chiefly to the 
cruel agricultural policy toward farmers 
since the Tokugawa feudal regime. Mat- 
sumura feels that it is very difficult for a 
farmer to project his thoughts beyond the 
village and/or family because of the per- 
sistence of localism. Nearly half the vol- 
ume is devoted to a discussion of the causal 
relation between this psychology and the 
farmers’ motives, from the Tokugawa era 
to conteniporary times. However, it is dan- 
gerous to single out the political factor— 
namely, the cruel agricultural policy—as 
more important than others, without fur- 
ther study. This error in the author’s 
analysis results from a lack of scientific 
social surveys and research upon which to 
base his conclusions. 

Nevertheless, the author claims that the 
conservative nature and inferiority feeling 
of today’s country man are largely due to 
such factors as the following: 


1. The neglect of education in agricul- 
ture forces farm children to have a 
feeling that “I don’t like to be a farm- 
er.” 


2. The depicts the country man as 
traditional, retrospective, and com- 
monplace, in keeping with the recent 

in Japan. 

3. Farmers are indifferent to the Agricul- 
tural Cooperative Union. The union 
does not make great efforts for either 
culture or production. 

The farmer’s lack of capital discour- 
ages a of improvements 
results in an unscientific method of 
farming. 


Concerning these four points, this re- 
viewer wonders whether the author is 
aware that contributing conditions do not 
mean causality. A good analysis is made 
with respect to the dual personality of farm- 
ers in Part II. They have two character- 
istics: great resignation and a strong feel- 
ing of self-defense. Such characteristics 
were rooted in the pressure of increasing 
living expenses with heavy taxation. Liv- 
ing as they do on a “from hand to mouth” 
existence, they are likely to live for some- 
thing immediate rather than for the future. 

The unenterprising characteristic of farm- 
ers is believed due to a fear that other 
people may laugh at them if they do some- 
thing new or original. Citing an example 
of a farmer who was unsuccessful in swine 
growing, the author says, “although it was 
a story ten years ago, the village farmers 
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sneer at him and deride him in a local 
song” (p. 68). 

Part III explains why farmers have feel- 
ings of Giri (obligation). According to the 
author, they are afraid that there will be 
“the devil to pay” if they neglect their obli- 
gation to neighbors, friends, relatives, 
superiors, and even acquaintances. Various 
findings in this connection agree with those 
in Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword (chaps. V and X). 

The author makes a very interesting 
comparison of the farmer’s and the city 
man’s way of thinking. The city man’s 
order of economic thought is (1) clothing, 
(2) food, and (3) house, while the farmer’s 
order of it is (1) house, (2) clothing, and 
(3) food. Moreover, to a city man a house 
is a building; to a country man a house is 
a dwelling place or household. 

On the whole, the book is readable and 
objective. It is a direct contribution to a 
detailed and realistic view of the social 
psychology of Japanese farmers, although 
some parts of the book require revision. 

Curen-Hsun HUANG. 
Sociological Course of Dept. of Literature, 
Kwansri Gakuin University, 
Nishinomiya City, Japan 


Mortgage Lending Experience in Agricul- 
ture. By Lawrence A. Jones and David 
Durand. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xxii + 233. 
$5.00. 

This interesting volume reports a val- 
uable cooperative study made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and the 
former Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
it is the second study in Agricultural Fi- 
nancing; several others are in various 
stages of completion. 

The book is divided into two parts: “The 
Economic Geography of Farm Mortgage 
Distress,” with five chapters; and “Farm 
Mortgage Distress and Individual Farm 
Organization,” with four chapters. Two ap- 
pendices, 49 tables, and 39 figures add to 
its usefulness. 

The primary objective of the study was 
“to determine some of the important causes 
of farm mortgage distress.” This was ac- 
complished to an admirable degree. The 
basic statistical data for the economic 
geography analysis cover five items. In- 
formation for analyzing individual farm 
experience within similar type-of-farming 
areas was secured largely from nine mort- 
gage-experience studies. Additional evi- 
dence was obtained from three studies of 
variation in farm income due to quality of 
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land and one study of variations among 
type-of-farming areas. 

The economic geography analysis sheds 
new light on the location of farm-mortgage 
trouble spots. It delineates five such areas 
and four areas of unusually good experi- 
ence. The integration and interpretation of 
past studies supplies needed insight into 
causes of farm mortgage distress; in this 
analysis more than fifteen factors were 
given consideration. 

In considering “Recent Adjustments,” 
attention might well have been given to 
the cooperative debt-adjustment program, 
technical assistance (supervision, borrower 
selection, emergency feed and seed loans, 
and similar activities. Also, more than 
passing attention might well have been 
given to institutional arrangements under 
which farmers obtain mortgage credit, 
such as terms of mortgages, deferred and 
variable payments, foreclosure law, mora- 
torium legislation, deficiency judgments, 
insured loans, and the banking and credit 
system. 

The concluding section on “Continuing 
Problems” would have been amplified by 
a more searching look to the future. It is 
hoped that other credit studies, possibly in 
this series now “in various stages of com- 
pletion,” will explore fully ways and means 
of meeting mortgage distress should it de- 
velop in the future. The value of an ex- 
perience study is maximized when it is re- 
lated to the present and probable future 
situation. This needs to be done. 

It would be helpful if data on farm 
mortgage activity could be assembled cur- 
rently so that an even more valuable 
analysis could be made if the current in- 
flationary period should end in deflation 
and farm mortgage distress. If this were 
done, it might be possible to build upon 
the excellent graphic relationships pre- 
sented throughout this book, thus extend- 
ing the use of formal statistical processes in 
establishing causes of farm mortgage dis- 
tress and in delimiting distress areas. 

MARSHALL HARRIS. 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
State University of lowa 


Systems of Social Security: United States. 


International Labour Office. Geneva: 
Printed by Kundig, 1954. Pp. xi + 106. 
$0.75. 

The present monograph is one in a 
series on national systems of social security 
being prepared under the general direction 
of the International Labour Office and fol- 
lows the first in the series entitled, Systems 
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of Social Security: New Zealand, 1949. The 
current monograph was prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The material is separated into five major 
categories, namely, (1) “Legal Basis,” (2) 
“Scope of Protection,” (3) “Provision of 
Benefits,” (4) “Organisation,” and (5) “Fi- 
nancing of Social Security.” Under each 
of these categories, salient features of the 
numerous laws relating to social security 
are discussed, and a limited amount of de- 
scription and interpretation is included. 
Three appendices are devoted to statistical 
tables and summaries of the principal 
amendments in 1954 concerning Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act. 

Two distinct contributions are made by 
this monograph to those who are directly 
concerned with programs of social legis- 
lation. First, the ultimate preparation of 
the entire series of monographs will pro- 
vide a ready reference source for com- 
parison of any phase of one national system 
of social security with the systems of any 
or all other countries. Such comparisons 
now entail considerable labor in seeking 
out the information from a number of 
sources. 

Second, the monograph should prove 
particularly valuable to teachers of courses 
which discuss social security. The courses 
in which social security legislation becomes 
part of the subject matter are numerous 
and diversified. Teachers of courses in 
economics, public welfare, sociology, and 
political science, to mention only a few of 
the fields where such subject matter is 
treated, will find Systems of Social Secu- 
rity handy as reference material, because 
of its categorical organization. 


NorMan R. Rorn. 


Department of Soctology, 
University of Maryland 


BOOK NOTES 


Social Organization. By Scott A. Greer. 
Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology, 
No. 9. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. x + 68. $0.95. 
The treatment of Social Organization in 
this 68-page pamphlet is surprising for its 
simplicity, yet profundity, and for its com- 
prehensiveness, yet brevity. Perhaps it is 
evidence that sociology has “come of age” 
when an author can employ theory without 
the use of technical jargon to inform the 
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people about some of the social facts 
life. The interplay in the pamphlet 
tween the conceptual scheme and lucid 
lustrations should be quite effective for an 
undergraduate class in sociology. 

The discussion of the nature of social 
organization is begun with an account of 
the “foreman” in industry and how his be- 
havior is governed by his position in the 
factory structure. From this the student 
is led to an account of what social organi- 
zation is and does. 

In the second chapter, the development 
of the labor union is used as a case illus- 
tration of how an organization arises out 
of the social process to fill a vacuum in the 
social structure. While too brief to give 
more than an introduction to “The Struc- 
ture of Social Groups,” the third chapter 
discusses roles and norms as products of 
the interdependence and interaction of 
group members. 

The fourth chapter uses the Cooley typol- 
ogy of human groups, those with primary 
and those with secondary relations. This 
typology is used to show the commonalities 
between such diverse groups as the family 
and the army platoon. The relationships of 
size, time, ecology, and homogeneity to 
primary relations are presented briefly. A 
final chapter is a brief overview of the 
changes in social organization from pre- 
literate to modern industrial society.—E. A. 
WILKENING. 


of 
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Georg Simmel: Conflict and the Web of 
Group Affiliations. Translated by Kurt 
H. Wolff and Reinhard Bendix. Glen- 
coe, Il: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 195. 
$3.50. 

This volume makes available in English 
more of Simmel’s classic essays in social 
organization. The first part includes three 
essays, “The Sociological Nature of Con- 
flict,” “Competition,” and “Conflict and the 
Structure of the Group.” In these the read- 
er will find many insights into the nature 
of group processes. These translations 
should be worth-while reading for those 
concerned with the competitive and con- 
flicting aspects of group life. The discussion 
of the idea that conflict is “an integrative 
force in the group” suggests interesting hy- 
potheses for the study of conflict in rural 
as well as in urban situations. 

The essay on “The Web of Group Affilia- 
tion” is an exposition of ideas closely re- 
lated to those now found under the label 
of “reference groups” and “situs.” Simmel 
uses historical data to show the significance 
of multiple-group membership of different 
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types for social behavior. This is an area 
to which research could well be directed in 
an attempt to learn more about leadership, 
dominant social roles, and social mobility. 
—E. A. WILKENING. 


International Handbook of Cooperative Leg- 
islation. By Laszlo Valko. Pullman, 
Wash.: State College of Washington, 
1954. Pp. xii + 273. (No price given.) 


The Valko study is a summary and com- 
parison of 1,550 cooperative statutes or or- 
ders gleaned from the law books of twen- 
ty-five states or countries on the European 
continent and adjacent islands. The pioneer 
work of this nature was Margaret Digby's 
publication of a Digest of Cooperative Law 
at Home and Abroad (1933). Valko is to 
be commended for compiling, translating, 
and digesting the essential features of a 
plethora of laws enacted during the past 
quarter-century. Teachers, researchers, le- 
gal counselors, cooperators, and lawmakers 
will fixd much useful information in this 
volume.—Henry H. BAKKEN. 
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Social Change in a Central New York 
Rural Community. W. A. Anderson. 
Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 907, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 56 pp. Dec. 1954. 

This bulletin portrays social changes in 
the village community of Waterville, New 
York. To the rural sociologist whose major 
interest is in the field of community organ- 
ization or community dynamics, the set- 
ting for this publication is not a new one. 
Waterville has been the subject of study 
for at least two doctoral theses; the story 
of its community development was con- 
tained in a Cornell University bulletin in 
1933, as well as in Bulletin 871 and other 
publications on Oneida County. Further- 
more, Sanderson and Polson devoted a 
chapter to Waterville in their textbook on 
community organization. 

Excluding the introduction, the bulletin 
is divided into four major sections. Each 
section is a general description of life in 
the Waterville community and its organi- 
zation during the following periods: (1) 
before hops were introduced; (2) during 
the raising of hops; (3) after the decline of 
hops; and (4) at the present time. 

The preface states that, beginning with 
Waterville’s birth, life in the New York 
village is traced by: “documentary photo- 
graphs and by description and analysis 
based on a detailed sociological study and 
on materials available from other sources.” 
Of these three basic sources, the author 
used photographs to their best advantage. 
An excellent job of illustration is accom~ 
plished by the use of forty-seven well- 
chosen pictures. 

Certain inconsistencies, however, indi- 
cate that other published “sources” on 
Waterville were not checked very closely. 
For example, in the bulletin the author 
states that the number of stores providing 
services has not “varied much since 1900; 
it has fluctuated between 30 and 40 in all” 
(p. 42). Yet a table contained in the 1939 
edition of Sanderson and Polson (p. 29) 
lists fifty businesses in Waterville in 1928. 

The reader also experiences difficulty in 
finding evidence of the third ingredient— 
namely “detailed sociological study.” Sta- 
tistics and figures are conspicuous by their 
absence, and it is virtually impossible to 
ascertain the degree of social change in 
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Waterville by reading the bulletin. The 
publication does not contain a single table, 
and the description is very general in na- 
ture. For example, in the listing of “village 
business places” are such statements as: 
“several grocery stores, the hardware 
stores, several automobile service and re- 
pair stations, and perhaps a few others” 
(p. 41). Approximately a page and a half 
is devoted to a description of housing in 
Waterville. Without making use of a single 
statistic, the author states the major con- 
clusion that there are a number of people 
who work in other villages or cities and 
rent apartments in Waterville (p. 40). Al- 
though there is no indication anywhere in 
the bulletin of the degree to which the 
phenomenon is actually taking place, an- 
other general conclusion appearing in the 
next paragraph is that: “... not only do 
workers in the city come to the village to 
live, the people of the village go to the city 
to work” (pp. 40-41). 

What this bulletin lacks in thoroughness 
is compensated for to a certain degree by 
its interesting content. Even the most crit- 
ical reviewer could not deny that this pub- 
lication adds another very interesting 
chapter to the history of Waterville. 


R. L. SKRABANEK. 


Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology, 
Texas A. & M. College 


Factors Related to Changes in Social Par- 
ticipation in a Rural Pennsylvania 
Community. Roy C. Buck and Louis A. 
Ploch. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 582, 
State College. 38 pp. Aug. 1954. 

This bulletin presents the findings of a 
study designed to test the hypothesis “that 
changes in social participation occur when 
factors which have been shown to be asso- 
ciated with social participation change.” 
Specific hypotheses were developed as to 
the relationship between “changes” in “so- 
cial participation” and “changes” in “socio- 
economic status,” “age,” “family cycle or 
family type,” “church affiliation and at- 
tendance,” “residence” (borough and town- 
ship), and “length of residence.” 

The data were collected in two personal 
interview surveys (1937 and 1949) of the 
Howard Community in the ridge and val- 
ley section of central Pennsylvania. As the 
two surveys were not specifically designed 
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for comparative analysis, the authors en- 
countered a number of difficult problems. 
Data were not available to compute the 
common socio-economic status scales, and 
socio-economic status has become a control 
concept in the study of participation. The 
participation data were sufficiently differ- 
ent that they could not be scored in the 
same way. The authors improvised a socio- 
economic status scale using five items: 
years of school completed, occupation, and 
possession of an automobile, telephone, and 
house. Separate scoring techniques were 
developed for the two sets of participation 
data. To help overcome the difficulty in 
comparing raw participation scores, the 
total scores for each of the two periods 
were arrayed and divided into fourths. 
Only the highest and lowest fourths were 
used in the analysis. Accepted definitions 
of formal and informal participation were 
used. The head of the household is the 
central figure in the analysis. He is de- 
fined as “the one recognized by those in 
the household as its head.” 

Some important changes were observed 
in the Howard Community in the period 
1937-1949. The population increased. The 
percentage of household heads in the high- 
participating age category (20-64) in- 
creased. The proportion of borough and 
non-borough residents remained about the 
same, but the number of borough residents 
in the age bracket 20-64 increased substan- 
tially. The community had 13 formal or- 
ganizations in 1937, and 20 in 1949. The 
number of churches increased from 11 to 
13. The participation of household heads 
in the community increased markedly over 
the twelve-year period. The data generally 
support the hypotheses of the study. 

During the twelve-year period, the How- 
ard Community became “more borough 
centered.” It seems to have emerged as a 
community in this period. Trade-area resi- 
dents in 1949 looked to the borough as “the 
place to meet,” and activities in the town- 
ships had declined. The authors and the 
reviewer share the opinion that, from the 
standpoint of both future research and 
action programs, this general finding may 
be the most important in the study. It 
would have contributed more to the analy- 
sis, however, had the finding been discussed 
in the appropriate section in the fore part 
of the bulletin, and had the specific data 
been interpreted more realistically in 
terms of the changes in the community. 
The study has the usual strengths and 
weaknesses of analysis of an effect in 
terms of one variable, without any attempt 
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to control related variables. Nonetheless, 
the authors have made good use of data 
presumably collected for other purposes to 
test an interesting hypothesis. 

Epwarp O. Mor. 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, Extension Service, 
Cornell University 


Employment and Income of Rural Families 
in Southern Illinois. J. E. Wills and 
Harold L. Koeller. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 580, in cooperation with Bur. of 
Agr. Econ., USDA, Urbana. 2 pp. 
Aug. 1954. 

This bulletin is based on a 1947 survey 
of farm and nonfarm employment and in- 
comes of 365 families living in open-coun- 
try areas of Wayne and Franklin counties, 
Illinois. About three-fourths of the sample 
families lived on places that would be con- 
sidered farms in the Census of Agriculture, 
this number representing about 5 per cent 
of all census farms in the two counties. 
Taken together and separately, the two- 
county sample is assumed to be generally 
representative of rural areas in all of 
southern Illinois. 

The major objective of the study was to 
ascertain, by grouping and analyzing the 
survey data, “the characteristics of rural 
families in southern Illinois in order to aid 
in the planning and carrying out of edu- 
cational and other welfare programs in the 
area.” The study has achieved this objec- 
tive, and its results should be of consider- 
able interest to extension workers, es- 
pecially those primarily concerned with 
the general area of the survey. From a 
methodological standpoint, the study is of 
broader interest because it is based on an 
interesting and successful experiment in 
the economic classification of farms. 

Whereas the Census of Agriculture has 
classified farms in terms of the value of 
farm products sold, with only slight modi- 
fication in terms of off-farm employment 
and income, this study classifies them sole- 
ly on the basis of farm and nonfarm em- 
ployment of the family. The census classi- 
fication has the advantage of simplicity, 
but it is not very well designed for some 
purposes. For example, the census Class 
VI includes by definition a majority of 
farms that have no considerable income 
from either farm or nonfarm sources; and 
having so defined this class we can point 
to it and say, “Lo! the low-income farmer!” 
The so-called part-time farm group is an- 
other example, for this census class clearly 
excludes a considerable number of farms 
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that might reasonably be considered as 
part-time in nature. 

The classification used by Wills and 
Koeller avoids these pitfalls. It was based 
on farm and nonfarm work performed by 
all members of the family in the survey 
year, and includes six groups: (1) full- 
time farmers, with 8 or more months of 
farm work and no regular nonfarm work 
by any family member; (2) small-scale 
farmers, with 1 to 8 months of farm work 
and no regular nonfarm work; (3) part- 
time farmers, with 4 or more months of 
farm work plus some regular nonfarm 
work; (4) nonfarm workers with home 
food production, which included families 
with regular nonfarm employment and 
only 1 to 4 months of farm work; (5) full- 
time nonfarm workers, with less than a 
month of farm work; and (6).retired rural 
residents, with less than a month of either 
farm or nonfarm work. 

This classification gives reasonably dis- 
tinct and homogeneous groupings, the first 
four of which include most of those classi- 
fied as farmers in the Census of Agricul- 
ture definition. If the family farm-non- 
farm work criterion could be superim- 

on the next census value-of-sales 


posed 
classification of farms, the usefulness of the 
latter could be greatly enhanced. 


Exnest W. Grove. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Factors Influencing the Lives of a Group of 
Young Farm Families. Christine H. 
Hillman. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 750, Wooster. 63 pp. Sept. 1954. 

Extension workers, leaders of farm or- 
ganizations, and other adult educators, as 
well as rural sociologists, will find in this 
study criteria well worth their attention in 
evaluating their current programs which 
include young farm families. This analysis 
offers a challenge to those who are con- 
cerned with life-long education and the 
greater fulfillment of the lives of young 
couples. 

It must be acknowledged that the 150 
cooperating families who gave personal 
interviews were not a cross-section of the 
population. They were selected young 
couples in central Ohio, under 30 years of 
age, in good health, married no less than 
12 months nor more than 5 years, with an 
average of 1.4 children each. They all re- 
sided on and obtained the major part of 
their income from the farm; 48 per cent 
were classified as tenant-operators, 33 per 
cent had a father-son arrangement, 17 per 
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cent owned and operated their own farms, 
and 2 per cent were employed as oper- 
ators or managers of land. 

Through personal interviews with hus- 
band and wife and, where possible, with 
both husband and wife, information was 
obtained on general characteristics of the 
family, characteristics of the farm family 
business, physical environment of the 
home, home management factors, personal 
factors, economic factors, and family rela- 
tionships. Though family levels of living 
and formal schooling of both the men and 
women were high—accounting for an in- 
evitable demand for a higher standard of 
living—the expressions of concern doubt- 
less have more general application. 

From the standpoint of programing, im- 
portant aspects of the study are the facts 
relating to farm or nonfarm origin and to 
preparation for a farm (or housekeeping) 
career as well as previous experience in 
salaried employment. All the men had 
come from rural families, and most of them 
had prepared vocationally for a farm 
career—only a tenth had had any off-farm 
occupational employment prior to mar- 
riage. However, about a third of the wives 
were from nonfarm places and two-thirds 
of them had been in salaried employment 
prior to marriage. 

The analysis of these differences in past 
experience provided a valuable back- 
ground against which to judge the home 
and family living problems these families 
faced. Organized activities and relation- 
ships, with but one exception—that of the 
church—were not adequate. In the sug- 
gestions for improvements, emphasis was 
placed upon social and recreational needs 
for activities that are family centered, for 
combined recreational-study groups, and 
for groups that permit married-couple par- 
ticipation. Such criticisms as “We would 
like to go to something where we could 
have a little fun as well as listen to a 
speaker” and “All the organizations in this 
community seem to be set up for older peo- 
ple; we'd like to belong to something where 
the young people get together ....” are in- 
dicative of the needs that are not being met. 

The problems regarding living and farm 
arrangements, especially for those who 
shared a house with parents or lived in a 
second house on the farm, and the need 
for written, well-defined operating agree- 
ments were voiced more often by wives 
than by husbands. Indications were that 
informal father-son arrangements that had 
worked out satisfactorily prior to marriage 
were not working out satisfactorily after 
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marriage. More than half of the wives ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with such family 
partnerships and questioned the advisabil- 
ity of continuing them. Also, more than 
two-thirds of them expressed dissatisfaction 
with their present housing, where special 
needs such as “conveniently located bath- 
rooms, play space for the children close to 
the mother’s work area, adequately ar- 
ranged laundry facilities, first-floor bed- 
rooms, and a heating system which may be 
properly regulated” were not being met. 

More than a third of the wives expressed 
the feeling that their lack of training in 
homemaking had made adjustments diffi- 
cult in the early years of marriage. Both 
husbands and wives indicated their interest 
in further training through organized com- 
munity study groups for young married 
couples directed to improved knowledge 
of farm money management. The urgency 
of this interest is more apparent when the 
facts regarding family indebtedness are re- 
vealed—almost two-thirds of the 150 fam- 
ilies reported heavy indebtedness. 

The analysis of personal factors such as 
interest in farm life, attitude toward farm- 
ing and career, and the values which these 
couples considered might be gained from 
farm living indicated a wholesome attitude 
toward farming as a way of life. 


TueL_ma A. DreIs. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


House Building by Farm Owners in North 
Carolina. James W. Green. N. C. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 391, Raleigh. 115 pp. 
Sept. 1954. 

This is one of the better studies con- 
cerning farm housing. It goes more deep- 
ly into the process phases involved than 
has been done in earlier studies. It con- 
siders the procedures followed in deciding 
to build, the types of causes of delay, the 
family sacrifices involved, and the planning 
procedures. The life cycle of the family 
is considered as the major variable in 
analyzing the data. An index of house 
quality was developed. Farmers who were 
in the young age bracket, higher in formal 
schooling, and living on the family farm 
were more likely to do much of the con- 
struction themselves. The major reasons 
for building were poor housing conditions, 
orientation to the norms of home owner- 
ship, desire for individual family living, 
changes in family size or status, and 
economic improvement. Putting off build- 
ing for an average of seven years occurred 
because of insufficient capital or materials, 
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lack of time, the family’s not knowing just 
what they wanted, and parental influence, In 
selecting plans, the families had a tendency 
to consider houses they had seen, or pic- 
tures and plans from magazines and book- 
lets. A fifth had no written plans at all, 
and a third had local builders draft them. 

This study reveals the fact that farm 
owners furnished much of their own labor 
in building, with half of them using tim- 
ber from their farms valued, on the aver- 
age, at $430. Relatives, neighbors, and 
friends contributed in many cases to the 
labor force. The mean cash cost was $3,333, 
but they estimated the replacement value 
would be $4,926. 

It is indicated that the varied role ex- 
periences of farmers provide training that 
makes it possible for them to take a more 
active part in actual processes of home 
building. 

M. E. Jomn. 
Department of Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Problems of Economic Security for Farm- 
ers in Reference to Social Security. 
Paul R. Poffenberger. Md. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Misc. Pub. 169, College Park. 39 
pp. June 1953. 

Maryland Farmers Look at Social Security. 
Paul R. Poffenberger. Md. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 446, College Park. 61 pp. 
Jan. 1954. 

These studies, based on parts of Poffen- 
berger’s Ph.D. dissertation, present the re- 
sults of interviews with 268 farmers in two 
type-of-farming areas—the central Mary- 
land Piedmont dairy-and-general-farm 
area and the southern Maryland tobacco 
area. The respondents were a representa- 
tive selection of farm operators in each 
area. The field work was completed just 
prior to the enactment (August, 1949) of 
amendments to the Social Security law 
that provided coverage for self-employed 
businessmen and year-round farm wage 
workers, 


Problems of Economic Security for 
Farmers in Reference to Social Security is 
primarily a well-presented summary of 
the general arguments for and against in- 
cluding farmers under a general social se- 
curity program. The principal contrary ar- 
guments listed are: (1) Farming is entre- 
preneurial in nature (this argument has 
lost importance as a result of the well-re- 
ceived extension of social security to non- 
farm entrepreneurs in 1950); (2) the farm- 
er is already the beneficiary of govern- 
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mental programs designed to maintain the 
prices he receives for his produce and ul- 
timately to maintain farm income parity 
with nonagricultural workers and there- 
fore should not receive any additional gov- 
ernment aid; (3) many forms of self-in- 
surance are available to farmers so that 
they can provide for their own old age or 
for a continuation of income for surviving 
dependents; and (4) there are administra- 
tive difficulties. Arguments favoring so- 
cial security for farmers point out that 
the low-income position of most farmers 
effectively prohibits them from utilizing 
individual insurance as a means of provid- 
ing economic security for themselves and 
their families. This low-income position 
also emphasizes how short the parity price 
program and other governmental measures 
are of their ultimate goal of income parity. 
Another argument favoring the extension 
of social security to farmers is that, since 
many farmers or their dependents will 
need some form of outside support and 
since Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


was designed as a general program, farm- 
ers should be included. With reference to 
this argument the author did not utilize 
data from the Department of Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare reporting a higher 
percentage of Old Age Assistance recipi- 
ents in rural than urban areas, reflecting a 
combination of higher urban incomes and 
more complete coverage of the urban aged. 
The author’s general conclusion was that 
farmers should be covered under the OASI 


program. 


Maryland Farmers Look at Social Secu- 
rity explores some characteristics of the 
respondent farmers and the relationship of 
these characteristics to the farmers’ opin- 
ion of OASI coverage of farm operators. 
Net worth, liquid assets, education, marital 
status, number of children or other de- 
pendents, and amount of insurance car- 
ried were among the characteristics con- 
sidered. In general, the replies indicated 
that those farmers who were best able to 
provide for their own future security were 
less likely to favor extension of OASI 
coverage to farm operators. The average 
net worth and amount of insurance of 
farmers in favor of OASI coverage was 
less than that of farmers opposed to it. 
Farmers favoring OASI coverage averaged 
8.0 years of school compared with an aver- 
age 8.7 years of school for those opposing 
coverage. The over-all opinion of the 268 
respondents was to favor OASI coverage, 
with 56 per cent for it and 44 per cent op- 
posed. 
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Poffenberger’s research dealing with so- 
cial security in agriculture is the most am- 
bitious attempted up to that time. It has 
been followed by others, including four 
joint U. S. Department of Agriculture— 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
studies in Connecticut, Wisconsin, Texas, 
and Kentucky. The Maryland study and 
the USDA studies all found that a majority 
of farmer respondents favored their cover- 
age by the OASI program. They also in- 
dicated that OASI benefits would be 
needed by many farmers in order to main- 
tain a reasonable level of living for their 
surviving dependents or for their own old 
age. The aggregate result of this research 
was undoubtedly utilized by Congress in 
developing the 1954 amendments to the So- 
cial Security law that extended OASI cov- 
erage to farmers, among others. 


I, M. Bar. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


The Road to Health in Rural Virginia, 
1900-1952. W. E. Garnett. Va. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 466, Blacksburg. 55 
pp. Aug. 1954. 

Fifth in a series of bulletins entitled 
“Citizenship Challenges,” this publication 
deals with characteristics of Virginia’s 
health and medical care system. It is in- 
tended for use by “adult discussion groups, 
community leaders, and high school and 
college students.” 

The main content of the bulletin is ar- 
ranged in three parts: (1) “The 1900 
Health and Medical Care Picture,” (2) “A 
Progress Story—1900-1952," and (3) “The 
Rural Situation in Summary—Challenges 
for the Future.” The second part (“A 
Progress Story—1900-1952") constitutes 
the major portion of the publication and 
includes comments on indices of health 
and medical-care conditions and progress, 
advancing medical research and education, 
medical personnel, and related questions— 
a rural approach, the hospital system, pub- 
lic health work, mental hygiene and hos- 
pitals, health-related programs of other 
public agencies, volunteer organizations 
concerned with health questions, financing 
medical care and health work, and the en- 
vironmental picture in 1952. Figures and 
tables complement the text of the three 


Contributing to the bulletin’s human-in- 
terest appeal, data are arranged in the form 
of reports from twelve assumed committees 
from the organizations of a Community 
Federation; fictional names are used for 
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committee chairmen. This procedure does 
not conceal the uniformity of style used in 
writing the reports. 

The bulletin presents valuable informa- 
tion in usable form for the educational 
work necessary if “that deadliest of all 
diseases—indifference” is to be eliminated 
and the challenge for the future is to lead 
up the road of developing “fitter folk—a 
fitter state.” 

Irvine A. SPAULDING. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Rhode Island. 


The Use of Health Services by Rural Peo- 
ple in Four Mississippi Cownties. 
Marion T. Loftin and Robert E. Gallo- 
way. Sociology and Rural Life Series 
No. 5, Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta., State Col- 
lege, 128 pp. Mar. 1954. 


This is a report of a survey of 909 fam- 
ilies, which included 3,443 individuals. 
Rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and village 
families were included in the sample. The 
counties were not selected to represent a 
sample of the state, but rather to represent 
four different health situations. One county 
ranked high in health facilities and one 
ranked relatively low; a third was an aver- 
age Delta county and a fourth an urban- 
ized industrial area. The selection of the 
sample and all other aspects of the study 
show evidence of careful planning and 
workmanship. Distribution and use of 
health services, unmet health needs, and 
sources of health information were in- 
cluded in the investigation. The bulletin 
is a worthy addition to the body of in- 
formation about health and health services 
now being made available by several agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the United 
States. 

The distribution of health services in 
Mississippi, as elsewhere in the United 
States, tends to be affected by ecological 
factors, such as density of population and 
distance. Hence the more populous areas 
have relatively higher ratios of service per 
unit of population. Data and figures in 
the bulletin make this fact very clear. It 
also is evident in this report that rural 
people tend to use health services—espe- 
cially those of physicians, dentists, and gen- 
eral hospitals—that are nearest their 
homes, preferably those at the place where 
they do their trading, provided it is large 
enough to have these facilities. Excep- 
tions to this tendency will occur when 
specialized services or specialized hospitals 
are needed. 

About half of the individuals in the sam- 
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ple reported the use of physicians’ services 
during the period of one year, about a fifth 
used the services of dentists, and about 6 
per cent went to a general hospital. (The 
6 per cent figure, however, is based on data 
for an average year during the five years 
immediately preceding the field studies.) 
Use of the services varied with the socio- 
economic characteristics of the families. 
The higher the families rated on a socio- 
economic scale, the greater was the per- 
centage using the various health services. 
Similar relationships have been found in 
other studies. They suggest some interest- 
ing questions. Do people use health facili- 
ties because they have the means to pay 
for them, or does the culture associated 
with higher levels of living make it seem 
logical to include health care? At any 
rate, whatever the motivating factors may 
be, the association exists. Age and sex var- 
iations and occupational differences also 
affected use. It was found that women 
used more of the services than men, and 
that after 20 years of age the proportion 
of persons using the various types of 
health services increased. When use is 
considered from the standpoint of occupa- 
tion, the greatest differences were noted in 
the case of physicians’ services. The fam- 
ilies of farm tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers had the lowest use rate. 

It is clearly evident from the data of the 
study that there is a distinction between 
need for medical attention and use of med- 
ical services. The usual discrepancy be- 
tween need and use is the existence of 
unmet need. The design of this study pro- 
vided two approaches to estimate the exist- 
ence of need. One was to ask the inform- 
ant for the family the following question: 
“Was there any time within the past year 
that a member of your family should have 
seen a doctor, a dentist, or have gone to a 
hospital and failed to do so?” The re- 
sponses indicated clearly that more health 
care was needed. In the opinion of the in- 
formants, 35 per cent of the 423 families in 
Choctaw and Lee counties (informants in 
the other two counties were not asked the 
above question) thought some member of 
the family should have seen a doctor, but 
did not. Corresponding percentages for 
other health services were as follows: Have 
a doctor call at the home, 15 per cent; go 
to a dentist, 55 per cent; and go to a hos- 
pital, 9 per cent. It was found that the 
informants in the lowest socio-economic 
level were nearly four times as likely to 
express an unmet need than were families 
in the highest socio-economic group. 
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The second method of determining unmet 
need was use of the “Symptoms Approach.” 
It was used in Bolivar and Forrest coun- 
ties. This approach, which was developed 
by Edgar Schuler and associates, consists 
of a selected list of symptoms. If any 
symptom is reported as positive, it con- 
stitutes a need for medical attention. Thus, 
in this approach, the individual, not the 
symptom, is the unit of investigation. 
Loftin and Galloway, in a survey popula- 
tion of 1,839 persons, found that positive 
symptoms were reported for about half the 
population. They did not, however, carry 
through the analysis to see how many of 
these individuals had one or more posi- 
tive symptoms which were untreated and 
hence, according to the symptoms ap- 
proach, would have unmet medical needs. 
They did find, nevertheless, that only in 
the case of accidental injuries, running 
ears, toothaches, abdominal pains, and her- 
nia was medical aid sought in as many 
as half or more of the cases. 

Sources of health information included 
the family doctor, relatives and neighbors, 
and various mass media of communication, 
such as radio and newspaper. It was found 
that as the level of the socio-economic 
status increased, a greater use of sources 
of health information occurred. Only in 
the case of relatives as a source was the 
tendency reversed. The proportion of 
families seeking health information from 
relatives increased as the socio-economic 
level decreased. 


Cartes R. Horrer. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Michigan State College. 


Benchmarks in Cooperative Extension 
Work with Local Rural Adult Groups 
in Iowa, W. H. Stacy. Iowa Agr. Ext. 
Serv., RIG 11, Ames. 51 pp. Dec. 1954. 

If you want some down-to-earth history of 
extension work, read this bulletin. Here you 
will find excerpts from various programs 
and activities undertaken through the 
years, such as during World War I, the 
Great Depression, and World War IL 
Glimpses of philosophy and relations per- 
taining to the Farm Bureau, to township 
units, and other organizations are reveal- 
ing, and also a little nostalgic to this re- 
viewer who grew up on an Iowa farm and 
can appreciate what is reported in this bul- 
letin. 

It is interesting to read excerpts on 
policy and philosophy of leaders and agen- 
cies in times past. Some jibe with those of 
today and some do not. This bulletin gives 
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one an appreciation of the organizational 
work of extension agents and the array of 
groups they work with. It points up the 
tremendous challenge and opportunity in 
extension for strengthening democracy, if 
the work is conducted accordingly. 

The bulletin draws upon documented ex- 
cerpts from various records and statements 
and also upon specific data collected from 
successive surveys and from local adult 
groups and extension in 1923, 1938, and 
1953. The concluding section points out the 
limitations of the study and lists “guide- 
posts which may be helpful in extension 
work with adult groups.” 

One outstanding conclusion which may 
be reached from this bulletin is that there 
always has been a lot of “localization” in 
extension work, and that this should con- 
tinue—not just for more effective education 
in farming and homemaking, but for lead- 
ership development and maintenance of 
the democratic process. The report pro- 
vides some meaningful history and data 
which help one understand where we are 
today with respect to extension relations, 
policies, and procedures. This is basic to 
solving current problems and planning for 
the future. 

E. J. NIZDERFRANK. 


Extension Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Population Trends in Relation to Resources 
Development in South Dakota. John 
P. Johansen. S.D. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
440, Brookings. 48 pp. Aug. 1954. 

This study is part of a more comprehen- 
sive research project undertaken by the 
South Dakota Experiment Station in co- 
operation with the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. It was also planned as a con- 
tribution to the north-central regional 
project on population dynamics. A previous 
report in the project was entitled The In- 
fluence of Migration upon South Dakota’s 
Population from 1930 to 1950. 

This bulletin is easy to read. Technical 
language has been avoided, and the tables 
are presented in simple form. Maps, 
graphs, and pictures are used to illustrate 
the text. 

Because of the great differences in agri- 
culture, density of population, and other 
factors, and to facilitate analysis, the state 
was divided into eight economic areas. 
These are essentially the same as the “gen- 
eralized type-of-farming areas” used by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the “economic areas” designated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, but with modifications 
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to better adapt them to this study. Each 
of these areas is described, and much of the 
analysis consists of a comparison of condi- 
tions in the respective areas. 

The subject matter and scope of the study 
are indicated by the four main divisions of 
the report, as follows: general aspects of 
population adjustments to resources, 1930- 
1950; population trends, 1890-1950; area ad- 
justments of population, 1930-1950; and 
main aspects of water resources develop- 
ment. 

Some of the principal conclusions are: 

1. South Dakota’s population is likely 
to increase to a considerable extent in the 
future, on account of resources develop- 
ment. Several great water resources proj- 
ects, located on the Missouri River and its 
tributaries, are under construction or being 
planned. These will have multiple purposes, 
such as flood control, irrigation, hydro- 
electric power, municipal water supplies, 
and recreational areas. As these projects 
reach completion and are geared into the 
economy of the state, they should have 
several direct and indirect influences upon 
the state’s population. 

2. But before these developments can be 
realized, if seems probable that the state 
will have a smaller proportion of the na- 
tion’s population than it has had in the 
past. Since 1930 the number of inhabitants 
in South Dakota has not increased nearly 
as fast as in the nation as a whole. 

3. The displacement of labor by mech- 
anization, tractor power, and electricifica- 
tion probably has not reached its maxi- 
mum, but the rate of displacement may de- 
crease in the future. 

4. The urban population of the state is 
expected to increase, partly because of its 
high natural increase, partly because of in- 
migration from rural areas, and partly be- 
cause of an increase in the number of 
places of urban rank and increase of their 
territory by annexation. 

5. Rural-nonfarm population probably 
will show a fairly stationary level. Losses 
in some of its elements will be offset by in- 
creases in others. There is likely to be a 
distinct increase of residents in suburban 
areas and of scattered nonfarm families. 
Many small trade centers will continue to 
decline; but other places may be strength- 
ened by developing new service functions 
in place of those that were discontinued. 
Services related to an increasingly mobile 
population are likely to be much in de- 
mand. These are services that the rural- 
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nonfarm population is in position to pro- 
vide. 
Cuartes E. ALLRED. 


Department of Agricultural Beonomics, 
University of Tennessee 


Urban and Industrial Taiwan—Crowded 
and Resourceful. Arthur F. Raper, 
Hansheng Chusn, and Shao-hsing 
Chen. Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, Mutual Security Mission to 
China and National Taiwan Univer- 
sity. Taipei, Taiwan: Good Earth 
Press, Ltd., 1954. 370 pp. 


This is a Sino-American cooperative 
effort—in sponsorship, in conceptualization, 
in survey design, in field work, in analysis, 
and in presentation. The amount of effort 
has been enormous but the presentation is 
easy, almost simple; and the pictures tell 
the story of all the Chinas and all the Tai- 
wans that exist side by side in the crowded 
cities. The internal purpose of the survey 
was to evaluate Sino-American activities, 
to provide a framework for policy de- 
cisions, and to establish bench marks 
against which changes could be measured. 
It is offered to outlanders as a quick way 
of seeing and understanding something of 
life and living on this island of tension, in 
minimum time—fifteen minutes to view 
charts and pictures, less than an hour to 
read general chapters and one’s own sub- 
ject specialty, an evening or two for one 
who wants to learn all he can of Taiwan! 

The major materials, the major recom- 
mendations—and the major problems of 
Taiwan—are economic. With a popula- 
tion increasing at something like three per 
cent per year through the surplus of births 
over deaths, with about two million Main- 
lander immigrants concentrated in its cit- 
ies, and with massive movements of youth 
from the villages that have no opportuni- 
ties for them, the proliferating cities are 
crowded and unsanitary. Per-capita indus- 
trial production has not yet reached that 
attained at the apex of the Japanese de- 
velopment, in 1941. Household incomes are 
low, the average monthly income in June, 
1953, being equivalent to $20 (U. 8S.) at 
the Hong Kong exchange rate, and a con- 
siderable portion of this being in “fur- 
nish.” A fifth of adult male workers labor 
in marginal self-created jobs, while women 
clamor for household activities that will 
yield any return, however small. 

The picture of living and health condi- 
tions in the cities of 100,000 and over that 
now include perhaps a fifth of Taiwan's 
population is a dangerous one. There are 
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more electric lights than in the old days, 
families boil the drinking water, and the 
miracle drugs reduce death rates. However, 
most floors are dirt and they are usually 
damp. Disposal is in the ancient ways, 
and screens are rare. The hog or the fowl 
lives with the family in the city as it did 
in the village. Schools are crowded and 
educational opportunities are more avail- 
able to the Mainlanders than to the Tai- 
wanese. And in this urban milieu—in an 
island economy that bears a heavy load of 
recent guests, civilian and military—the 
ancient ties of kinship in the villages no 
longer suffice as social security for the 
members who have moved away. 

There are descriptions of leadership 
structures among Mainlanders and Tai- 
wanese and of voluntary organizations that 
are proliferating in Taiwan much as they 
did in Japan during the years of the Occu- 
pation. The significance of the awakening 
of the people is difficult to interpret. The 
authors return again and again to the eco- 
nomic problems; for even sociologists 
studying the cities of Taiwan today cannot 
analyze society and culture without con- 
sideration of how people are to find the 
jobs that permit survival. The policy 
recommendation to solve the inexorable 
problems of population and poverty in the 
constricted island microcosm is industrial- 
ization; but the human and resources basis 
for export production that can compete 
with Japan, India, or Germany in the mar- 
kets of the East is difficult to envision. 

All life and living in Taiwan reflect the 
international tension of the present and the 
questions of the future. If we look at the 
tabular materials, read the text, and pon- 
der the pictures of Urban and Industrial 
Taiwan, the pessimistic focus shifts. In- 
stead we bow to the Chinese people, Main- 
landers and Taiwanese, who have made 
life continue in the ways and under the 
conditions so graphically portrayed. 


Irene B. TAEuBER. 


Office of Population Research, 
Princeton University. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 1955 ANNUAL MEETING 


Student Union Building 
The University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
August 28-30 


and 


Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
August 31 


(Also one session at East Lansing, Michigan, August 3. See below.) 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AT COLLEGE PARK 


Calvert Hall, University of Maryland. Available for the nights of August 27- 
31, inclusive, to persons 16 years of age and older. The sexes will be segre- 
gated. Rates $2.00-$2.50 per person per night, depending on number per room. 


Lodging: 


Send reservations to: 
Wayne C. Rohrer, Local Arrangements Committee 
Department of Sociology 
College Park, Maryland 

The Student Union will serve breakfast and luncheon, beginning August 29. 
There will be special dinners, as follows: Monday evening, August 29— 
Outdoor barbecue on campus; Tuesday evening, August 30-—-Banquet at 
Beltsville, Maryland. 


Several restaurants are available in College Park. The following 


Off-campus facilities: 
Send reservations directly to the motel. Early 


motels are readily accessible. 
reservations advised. 
Del Haven White House Cottages: AAA (air-conditioned), U. S. Route #1, 
College Park. 
Rates: For 2—$6.00-$8.00. For 4—$9.00-$12.00 and up. 


Royal Pine Tourist Court: AAA (air-conditioned), 9113 Baltimore Avenue, 
College Park. 


Rates; For 2—$8.00. For 4—$12.00. (Extra cots, $1 each.) 
Lord Calvert Hotel and Cottages: (window fans), 7200 Baltimore Avenue, 


College Park. 
Rates: For 2—$6.00-$7.00. For 3—$7.50 with rollaway. For 4, 5, and 6— 
$12.00-$14.00. (Share-a-bath facilities available for less money.) 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Sunpay, Aucust 28 
4:00- 9:30 P.M. REGISTRATION 


Monpay, Aucust 29 


REGISTRATION 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
Chairman: Homer L. Hirt, Louisiana State University 


Migration Patterns of the Rural Farm Population, Thirteen Eco- 
nomic Regions of the United States, 1940-1950—Griapys K. 
Bow es, USDA. 

Population Redistribution in Alabama—Henry L. ANprews, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Urban Impact on a Rural Township—Vincent H. Wurrney, Brown 
University. 

Farm Backgrounds and Urban Participation—-B. G. Zmm™mer, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Discussants: Ropert L. McNamara, University of Missouri. 
Catvin L. Beate, USDA. 
Duane L. Greson, Michigan State College. 
Watrter C. McKarn, University of Connecticut. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IN RURAL SOCIETY 
Chairman: Howarp W. Beers, University of Kentucky 


Technological Change in the Tennessee Watershed Area —ROBERT 
M. Druit, South Dakota State College. 

The Role of Primary Groups in Adoption of Soil Conservation 
Practices—Bart Hacur, USDA. 

Impact of Urbanization and Industrialization on Rural Venezuela 
—NorRMAN W. PAINTER, University of Venezuela. 

A Multiple Correlavion Analysis of Factors Associated with the 


Adoption of Farm: Practices—Freperick C. Firecet, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Discussants: LeLanp B. Tarte, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Lewis W. Jones, Tuskegee Institute. 
Sue_pon G. Lowry, North Carolina State College. 
A. Lez CoLEMAN, University of Kentucky. 


LUNCH 


THE RURAL FAMILY 
Chairman; Ortts D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


Michigan Centennial Farms: A Study of Intra-Family Transmis- 
sion and Succession Practices for a Continuous Period of 100 
Years or More, and the Results of These Practices — ALsrnrt E. 
Levak, Michigan State College. 

Child-Rearing Practices and Attitudes of Parents and Young Chil- 
dren Concerring the Role of Money in Family Living— Barr H. 
Newson, Texas A. & M. College. 

Family-Community Relationships in Two Rapidly Urbanizing 
Southern Communities: A Study in Family Acceptance-Rejection 
—J. Jozn Moss, West Virginia University. 


Levels of Living, Participation, and Attitudes of Older Persons in 
New York Rural Communities—Puiir Tarerz and Oar F. Lar- 
son, Cornell University. 


Discussants: James B. Tarver, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Stoan R. WAYLAND, Columbia University, Teachers 
College. 
Caries E. Ramsey, Cornell University. 
J. L. CHariton, University of Arkansas. 
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APPLICATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 
Chairman: Rosert A. Poison, Cornell University 


Sociological Research for Action Agencies—Watter L. SLocum, 
Washington State College. 

A Case Study in the Research Interpretation Process—Haro.p F. 
KAUFMAN, Mississippi State College. 

The Involvement of Agricultural Extension in the Rural-Urban 
Fringe—G.ien L. Taccart, Michigan State College. 

The Rural Self-Help Projects of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

Pasto B. Vazquez-Ca.cerraDA, Social Programs Administra- 

tion, Puerto Rico Department of Agriculture. 


Discussants: Irvinc A. SPAULDING, University of Rhode Island. 
Haroip E. Smitu, Purdue University. 
Wayne C. Rourer, University of Maryland. 
Jose M. Rios, Puerto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


4:00 P.M. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
6:00 P. M. BARBECUE ON UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND CAMPUS 


7:30 P.M. RESEARCH ON PEASANT SOCIETIES 
Chairman: Irwin T. SANDERS, University of Kentucky 


Socio-Economic Implications of a Growing Population in Programs 
of Economic Development—-Curis A. THEopore, Boston Univer- 
sity. 

The Russian Peasant Today—Lawrence Kraper, American Uni- 
versity. 

Research on the Brazilian Peasant—Pavut H. Price, Louisiana State 
University. 

Discussion from the floor, led by the chairman. 


Tvuespay, Aucust 30 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE 

Chairman: CHuar.es P. Loomis, Michigan State College 

Rural and Urban Adolescents’ Attitudes toward Moving — Ray- 
MOND Payne, University of Georgia. 

Personality Adjustment and Status—Arcure O. HALLER, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Differential Role Imagery as a Factor in Evaluating Performance: 
A Study of Four Michigan County Agents—Jack J. Preiss, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

A Method of Studying the Roles of County Agents— Eucene A. 
WILKENING, University of Wisconsin. 


Discussants: Joun C. Betcner, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Haroip T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University. 
James H. Copp, Kansas State College. 
Bryce Ryan, Wayne University. 


CORRELATES OF STATUS AND LOCALITY GROUPINGS 
Chairman: Cuar.es E. Livety, University of Missouri 


Locating Rural Locality Groups—Roy C. Buck, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


The Behavioral Correlates of Membership in Rural Neighborhoods 
—Joun R. CHRISTIANSEN, University of Kentucky. 
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Socio-Economic Characteristics of Part-time and Full-time Farm- 
ers in the Twin Cities Area—Georce A. Dononus, University of 
Minnesota. 

Value Orientations and Behavioral Correlates of Producer-Patrons 
in Purchasing Cooperatives—EmMory J. Brown and Roserr C. 
BEALER, Pennsylvania State University. 


Relationship of Status Grouping to Differences in Participation— 
FRANCENA L. NOLAN, Pennsylvania State University. 


Discussants:; Jay W. Artis, Vanderbilt University. 
A. L. BerTranp, Louisiana State University. 


12:00 Noon LUNCH 
1:30 P. M. TOUR OF BELTSVILLE 


6:00- 8:30 P.M. DINNER (at Beltsville) 
{Program to be announced] 


WEDNESDAY, AuGusT 31 


[Joint sessions with the American Sociological Society. 
All meetings at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.] 


10:00 A. M. POPULATION 
Chairman: Conrap F. Taguser, U. S. Bureau of the Census 


Rural-Urban Differences in Fertility in Washington State—Don 
Grssons, University of Washington. 

A Study of Differential Mortality —C. Horace Hammiton, North 
Carolina State College. 

The Influence of Urban and Social Economic Factors on the Fer- 
tility of White Rural Farm People in South Carolina — Rosert 
K. HirzeL., Winthrop College. 


The Demographic Effects of the Establishment of Heavy Industry 
in a Rural Area—C. Terence Praieiap, University of Missouri. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION—COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
Chairman: Leonarp Broom, University of California, Los Angeles 


A Comparison of Occupational Mobility in the Soviet Union and 
the United States —— Rosert A. Fe_omesser, Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University. 


Ethnic Stratification in a Philippine Village —Cuester L. Hunt, 
Western Michigan College of Education. 


Social Differentiation in Selected Lebanese Villages Gorpon K. 
HIRABAYASHI and LINCOLN ARMSTRONG, The American Univer- 
sity at Cairo. 

Class Structure in the Netherlands —E. W. Horstree and G. A. 
Kooy, Landbouwhogeschool, The Netherlands. 

Recent Studies of Social Stratification in Brazil —— Juarez Rusens 
Lopes, Escola de Sociologia e Politica, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Differential Class Behavior in Denmark—Kaare SvALastoca, Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

The Protestant Ethic, Level of Aspiration, and Social Mobility: 
An Empirical Test—Raymonp W. Mack, Raymonp J. Murpny, 
and Seymour Ye.uin, Northwestern University. 
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THE SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 
Chairman: Natuan L. Wuerren, University of Connecticut 
Components of Growth in Metropolitan Suburban Populations— 
Donatp J. Bocuse and Emerson Serm, Miami University and 
University of Chicago. 
Familism and Suburbanization: A Case for the Hypothesis of So- 
cial Choice—Wenpe.. Beit, Northwestern University. 


Political and Economic Problems Growing out of Suburbanization 
~—Lyte C. Frren, Director of Fiscal and Economic Research, City 
of New York. 

Informal Relationships and Personal Problems Engendered by Sub- 
urban Residence—Watter T. Martin, University of Oregon. 


Discussants: C. Horace HAmitton, North Carolina State College. 
SAMUEL W. Biizzarp, Pennsylvania State University. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES (joint sessions with the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems) 


Presiding: Rosert K. Merton, Columbia University 

Attitudes and the Social Act—Hersert Biumen, President, Society 
for the Study of Social Problems. 

Some Observations on Theory Testing—WuILLIAM H. SEeweELt, Pres- 
ident, Rural Sociological Society. 


Sociology and the Practicing Professions DoNnaLp Younc, Presi- 
dent, American Sociological Society. 


JOINT SESSION 
of 
THE AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


and 


THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
August 3, 1955 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
THE LOW-INCOME FARM PROBLEM 


Chairman: M. E. Joun, Pennsylvania State University 

Characteristics of the Low-Income Farmer— Louis J. Ducorr, 
USDA. 

Economics of the Low-Income Farm Problem—KeEnnetu L. Bacu- 
MAN, USDA. 

Sociological Aspects of the Low-Income Farm Problem —O ar F. 
Larson, Cornell University. 

Part-time Farming and the Low-Income Farm Problem—C. E. 
Brsnop, North Carolina State College. 

Discussants: Gwen L. Taccart, Michigan State College. 

H. R. Moors, Ohio State University. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR EAST LANSING MEETING 


Conference registration fee: $2.00 for men. Women and children free. Sessions of the 
American Farm Economic Association extend from Sunday, July 31 through 
Thursday, August 4. 
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Lodging and meals: Shaw Hall (men’s dormitory): 
Room rates: Two or three in a room—$3.00 per person for the first night, $2.00 for 


each additional night. 
tional night. 


Meals: $4.15 (plus tax) per day. 
Tuesday evening, August 2. 


Single rooms—$4.50 for the first night, $3.00 for each addi- 
Separate floors for families and single persons. 


Individual meals or meal tickets. Special meal, 


Children 8 years old and under: Half price on meals and room. 
A few rooms available at the Kellogg Center. 


Advance reservations: American Farm Economic Association 
c/o Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ARCHIVES 


The library of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, is housing the archives 
of the Society. Charles E. Lively requests 
the aid of those who have materials which 
should be placed in the archives. Docu- 
ments for the period before the Society 
was formally organized (1921-1935) are 
desired. Old programs, correspondence files 
of officers, minutes of meetings, member- 
ship lists, etc., are of interest. There is also 
a need for documentary materials relating 


to the period since the Rural Sociological 
Society has been organized. Materials re- 
lating to the life of distinguished members 
may become a part of the collection. Ques- 
tions regarding the interest in specific ma- 


terials may be addressed to: Charles E. 
Lively, Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Brigham Young University. Ariel S. Bal- 
lif, formerly head of the Department of So- 
ciology, was recently made dean of the 
Summer Session. He has also been granted 
a leave of absence to go to New Zealand as 
president of the New Zealand mission of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

Reed H. Bradford, recently returned from 
a three-year assignment with the Point 
Four Program in Iran, is now chairman of 
the department. 

Joseph N. Symons has been appointed 
chairman of the Utah State Mental Health 
Association. 

Ray Canning returned to the department 
after a year’s leave of absence, during 
which time he did further work toward the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Utah. 

John Payne, who has been in Iran on the 
Point Four Program, will return to the de- 
partment for the fall quarter. 


Vernon W. Larsen is engaged in research 
for his doctoral dissertation at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Central University of Venezuela. George 
Sugarman from the American University, 
Washington, D. C., joined the staff this year 
to handle courses and develop research in 
Public Opinion. 

Paul H. Landis was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Sociology and Cultural An- 
thropology for presentation before the fifth 
annual meeting of the Venezuelan Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in 
February. He presented a paper on “Social 
Change in the Modern World.” George W. 
Hill chaired the panel and responses were 
made by J. L. Salcedo Bastardo, José Ra- 
mén Medina, Rafael Caldera, and Norman 
W. Painter. The first three responded with 
respect to the forces which determine the 
direction of change, and the latter pre- 
sented a methodological scheme for the 
study of change. 

James Silverberg presented a paper in 
the anthropological section of these meet- 
ings on “Field Methods Which We Ought to 
Emphasize in Venezuelan Social Anthro- 
pology.” 

Also participating from the department 
were Adelaida de Diaz-Ungria with a paper 
on Guarao Indian blood grouping, José M. 
Cruxent on the typology of Venezuelan 
shell mounds, and third-year student José 
A. Silva on some aspects of Guarao Indian 
social structure. 

Norman W. Painter is dividing his time 
this year between teaching at the univer- 
sity and serving as consultant on industrial 
relations with the Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration, with emphasis on worker-man- 
agement relations at the Amuay Refinery. 

The department plans for the coming 
year to establish student assistantships in 
both teaching and research activities. 
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Cornell University. Mary Eva Duthie is 
retiring, June 30, from her position as asso- 
ciate professor of rural sociology. She 
joined the staff in 1924 and has spent the 
major part of her time teaching and pro- 
moting community dramatics. She was re- 
sponsible for organizing a very successful 
state association of community theatre 
groups in New York which has its annual 
conference at Cornell 

Miss Duthie did her undergraduate work 
at Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She was awarded the Ph.D. 
by the University of Wisconsin. Just after 
World War I, she spent eighteen months in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, where she organ- 
ized the girls’ club department of the 
YWCA Recreation Unit. When she came to 
Cornell, the extension work was handled 
by two full-time specialists, and it has now 
expanded to five full-time specialists. 

She has been editor of the Community 
Theatre Bulletin, a quarterly publication 


which serves the interests of the community 
theatres of the state and is circulated wide- 
ly outside of New York. During her sab- 
batic leave in 1949-50, she conducted a sur- 
vey of community theatres in the United 


States in which data were gathered on the 
movement. It was the first time that infor- 
mation of this sort was made available. 

W. A. Anderson has completed Bulletin 
907, Social Change in a Central New York 
Rural Community: A Restudy of the Water- 
ville Community, and Bulletin 909, Urban 
Fringe Families and Their Social Partici- 
pation. Preliminary population bulletins 
issued include: How New York State Pop- 
ulation Increased, 1940 to 1950; Population 
Change in New York State, 1940 to 1950; 
and City and Village Population in New 
York State, 1900 to 1950. 

On June 1, 1955, Mrs. Mildred Hughes 
will complete her twenty-fifth year of 
service in the Department of Rural Sociol- 
ogy. Prior to her joining this department, 
she worked five years in the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at Cornell. 

Charles E. Ramsey was appointed asso- 
ciate professor of rural sociology, August 1, 
1954. He was previously on the staff at the 
University of Minnesota. He will teach re- 
search methods and do research in social 
organization. 

Howard E. Thomas has been appointed 
to a second term on the Federal Advisory 
Council on Fnployment Security. During 
the summer he will serve on the staff of 
the Workshop in Human Development to 
be held at Cornell under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National 4-H Foundation and 
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the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. He was 
appointed a member of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Conference on the Church 
and Social Welfare. Last summer he began 
a second term on the National Migrant 
Committee; and this March, his promotion 
t© professor of rural sociology was an- 
nounced. He hopes to spend his sabbatic 
year, 1955-56, in the Far East; he is “an old 
China hand.” 

The following people have been assistants 
in the department during the academic 
year: Robert H. Fosen, James W. Longest, 
Agaton Pal, and Miriam Terry. Agaton 
Pal was Robert Polson’s assistant at Silli- 
man University during the year he was in 
the Philippines on a Fulbright appointment. 


The University of Florida. Orlando Fals 
Borda, Guggenheim Fellow and candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Florida, spent the winter months in Colom- 
bia gathering materials for his doctoral dis- 
sertation, “The Institutional Relationships 
of Man to the Land in Boyacd, Colombia.” 
At the present time his earlier study of the 
Colombian rural community of Saucio is in 
process of publication by the University of 
Florida Press under the title Peasant So- 
ciety in Transition. 

T. Lynn Smith is serving on the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Latin-American Rela- 
tions. He plans to return to Colombia and 
Ecuador during the months of August and 
September for further studies of coloniza- 
tion and settlement on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes. The revised edition of his 
book, Brazil: People and Institutions, has 
been published by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 

Joseph Sardo is engaged upon some stud- 
ies of population trends for the Florida 
Council on Higher Education. This work 
is under the general supervision of John M. 
Maclachlan, head of the Department of So- 
ciology. 


Garrett Biblical Institute. The Interde- 
nominational School for Rural Leaders will 
be held from June 21 to July 22. The course 
in Rural Sociology is being taught by Ran- 
dall Hill, of Kansas State College. Frank 
Miller, agricultural economist from the 
University of Missouri, is teaching the 
course in that field. Don Koontz, professor 
of sociology and director of the Warren 
County Group Ministry, at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa, will teach “The Pro- 
gram of the Rural Church.” A new feature 
of the school will be s seminar, “The 
Responsible Society among Rural People.” 
This is an application of the World Council 
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of Churches theme to the rural community. 
The seminar will work on background data 
to be used in preparation for an interna- 
tional seminar on a similar theme at Cha- 
teau Bossey, Celigny, Switzerland, in the 
summer of 1956, under the sponsorship of 
the Ecumenical Institute of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Rockwell C. Smith is di- 
recting the seminar. 


University of Kentucky. Irwin T. San- 
ders, distinguished professor of sociology, is 
in Greece on a special assignment to eval- 
uate the program of the American Farm 
School in Salonika and the social impact 
made by the school’s graduates. Following 
this one-month assignment, he will be in 
Yugoslavia and Italy for a few weeks. He 
is editor of the Yugoslav handbook in the 
series being issued by the Mid-~-European 
Studies Center. Sanders was inaugurated 
as president of the Southern Sociological 
Society at the recent annual meeting. Dur- 
ing recent months he has been serving as a 
special consultant to the Save the Children 
Federation, to evaluate their community 
development program in the Southern 
Appalachians. 

A seminar on Collectivization in Eastern 
Europe, held at the university on April 14- 
16, brought together twenty-five Eastern 
European area specialists, fifteen sociolo- 
gists, and fifteen agricultural economists to 
discuss the topic from varied points of view. 
The background papers and committee dis- 
cussions will be published by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press under the editorship 
of Irwin Sanders. 

J. W. Gladden, associate professor of so- 
ciology, has been named to the National 
Advisory Board of the Student YMCA for 
a three-year term. He currently serves as 
chairman of the Area Student Committee 
of the Southern YMCA. 

Earl Mayhew, retiring state director of 
the Farmers Home Administration in Ken- 
tucky, joined the staff in rural sociology, 
May 1. He will serve as extension special- 
ist and will work in the general field of 
program analysis and development, espe- 
cially for extension services to low-income 
farmers. Prior to his twenty years in the 
FHA and its predecessors, Mayhew was a 
county agent in Kentucky. He has done 
graduate work in rural sociology at Cornell 
University. 

Ralph J. Ramsey returns soon to his work 
as extension specialist in rural sociology, 
after a sabbatic year of advanced study in 
adult education at the University of Chi- 
cago and after teaching for the second suc- 
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cessive summer in the Extension curricu- 
lum at the University of Arkansas. 

C. Arnold Anderson, professor of sociol- 
ogy, who has been on sabbatic leave at the 
University of Lund, Sweden, has received 
a Fulbright appointment and will remain in 
Sweden another year. In December, he 
gave a paper on “American Research on 
Stratification and Social Mobility” at a con- 
ference in Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

Several staff members are involved in 
activities in the field of intergroup rela- 
tions, especially in relation to school de- 
segregation. Sidney Kaplan, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, served recently as con- 
sultant to a metropolitan area youth insti- 
tute in Louisville, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Irwin Sanders is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the newly formed Kentucky 
Council on Human Relations. Willis A. 
Sutton, assistant professor of sociology, and 
A. Lee Coleman, associate professor of so- 
ciology and associate rural sociologist, are 
consultants on the staff of the Council to 
aid communities and school systems in de- 
segregation discussions and adjustments. 
Coleman has made a number of talks on 
desegregation to community and school 
groups and recently served as consultant in 
a human relations workshop for teachers 
in the Atlanta, Georgia, area. 

Howard W. Beers, head of the Depart- 
ments of Sociology and Rural Sociology, is 
chairman of the staff committee for this 
summer’s seminar on Intergroup Relations 
at the university. Meeting June 13 to July 
2, the seminar this year will have an inter- 
disciplinary social science staff, will be pri- 
marily for Kentucky school administrators, 
and will focus on problems relating to the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision on public 
school segregation. A. Lee Coleman is a 
member of the staff. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. Sam Schul- 
man has been appointed assistant professor 
of sociology and rural life. He replaces 
Roger Nett and is teaching courses in Social 
Control and Family. Schulman was for- 
merly instructor in social science at the 
University of Florida, where he received 
his Ph.D. in 1954. He is currently engaged 
in a research project on man-land relation- 
ships. 

Joseph S. Vandiver has been promoted to 
the rank of professor. He also continues 
his appointment as consultant sociologist 
under the Oklahoma A. & M. FOA contract 
with Ethiopia. 

Solomon Sutker has been promoted to 
associate professor. During the present se- 
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mester he is participating as guest lecturer 
in an Executive Development Institute, 
sponsored by the School of Industrial En- 
gineering and Management of Oklahoma A. 
& M. College. 

Herman M. Case has been doing research 
on desegregation problems in Oklahoma, in 
part supported by the Oklahoma A. & M. 
Research Foundation. During the last se- 
mester, Case and Sutker were guest lectur- 
ers in a short course for the Oklahoma 
State Highway Patrol. 

John C. Belcher has been awarded a 
grant by the Health Information Founda- 
tion for the analysis of health data secured 
in a survey of a western Oklahoma county. 
During the present year he is serving as 
membership chairman for the Rural Soci- 
ological Society. 

James D. Tarver has been promoted to 
associate professor. He is a member of the 
Subcommittee on the Impacts of Technol- 
ogy on Rural Social Organization, South- 
western Land Tenure Research Committee. 
The subcommittee has completed a regional 
research study on “Social Aspects of Agri- 
cultural Mechanization in the Southwest,” 
to be published in the regional series. Tar- 
ver is currently engaged in research on 


population trends. 


Purdue University. William F. Ogburn, 
recently of the University of Chicago, was 
visiting professor at Purdue University dur- 
ing the current spring semester. He taught 
courses on the Sociology of the Family and 
Social Aspects of Technology, and, in addi- 
tion, lectured widely before campus and 
community groups. 

Louis Schneider will return to the de- 
partment in September following a year’s 
leave of absence with the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study of the Ford Foundation’s Di- 
vision of Behavioral Sciences. 

A new book entitled The Sociology of So- 
cial Problems is being released this spring 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts under the 
joint authorship of Gerald R. Leslie, of the 
Purdue Sociology Department, and Paul 
Horton, of Western Michigan College. 

For the first time, the Sociology Depart- 
ment has been holding a series of staff sem- 
inars this year. These are held periodically 
in faculty homes, each one following the 
leadership of a particular staff member and 
centering on a specific and relevant socio- 
logical topic. Graduate students have par- 
ticipated along with regular staff members. 

During the present semester the course in 
Marriage and Family Relationships is being 
broadcast over WBAA, the university sta- 
tion, as one of its series called “The Listen- 
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ers’ Classroom.” The tapes are being saved 
for later experimental use in extension 
courses throughout the state. 

Applications are being received for grad- 
uate assistantship appointments for the 
1955-56 academic year. Appointments range 
from $75 per month for ten hours of service 
a week to $150 per month for twenty hours. 


University of Rhode Island. John B. 
Mitchell was promoted to the rank of as- 
sistant professor of sociology and assistant 
extension professor of rural sociology last 
July. He received the doctorate from the 
University of Missouri during the summer 
of 1954. 

On January 17 and 18, 1955, the Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology and the Agricultu- 
ral Extension Service held a leadership 
conference for the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Conservation. 
Approximately forty-five members of the 
Department of Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion attended the sessions. A. J. Nichols, 
Foreign Training Division, FAS, USDA, and 
Edward O. Moe, Cornell University, were 
out-of-state participants in the program. 
Nichols spoke on leadership and agricultu- 
ral problems abroad, and Moe discussed 
farmers’ acceptance of new agricultural 
practices. The identification of group lead- 
ers and the functions of leadership were 
topics handled by John B. Mitchell. Irving 
A. Spaulding contributed comments on the 
cultural characteristics of Rhode Island and 
on group unity and problem people. Other 
faculty participants of the University of 
Rhode Island were members of the Depart- 
ments of Industrial Management, Agricul- 
tural Economics, Geology and Geography, 
and Marine Biology. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The 26th 
annual Rural Ministers’ Summer School 
will be held July 4-8. Donald R. Fessler, 
extension sociologist, is director of the 
school. Harold E. Smith, Purdue Univer- 
sity, will lecture on the rural church and 
the community, and Samuel W. Blizzard, 
Pennsylvania State University, will lecture 
on the rural parish minister. 


Utah State Agricultural College. R. W. 
Roskelley returned to the Department of 
Sociology at the beginning of the academic 
year after having spent three years in Iran 
as chief of the Agricultural Division. Ros- 
kelley went to Iran as a social scientist, but 
later was shifted to the administrative posi- 
tion and had many opportunities to apply 
basic concepts and theories to the develop- 
ment of the agricultural phase of the Point 
Four Program in Iran during his stay. 
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Don C. Carter is on leave this year study- 
ing for his doctor’s degree at Columbia 
University. 


Winthrop College. The fifth annual So- 
ciology Forum for high school and college 
students was held on April 19 on the topic 
“The Developing South.” John E. Ivey, ex- 
ecutive director of the Southern Regionai 
Education Board, and former professor of 
sociology at the University of North Caro- 
lina, was the guest lecturer. A feature of 
the forum was the use of small discussion 
groups led by high-school students. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. Armond D. Willis has been appointed 
executive secretary of the council. 


Senior Citizens of America. This non- 
profit organization was recently formed to 
serve people over forty years of age in all 
walks of life. It is offering a special group 
service to business, industrial, civic, and 
professional agencies which wish to help 
their senior employees in planning for re- 
tirement. The service includes a sixty-four 
page monthly magazine, Senior Citizen, 
which is published without advertising and 
contains a wide range of material. For in- 
formation about the organization, write to 
Senior Citizens of America, 1701 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 9, D. C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Juvenile Delinquency Digest. A new pub- 
lication Gevoted to current events and ma- 
jor incidents of juvenile delinquency of con- 
cern to professional workers has been an- 
nounced. Information may be secured from 
the editorial offices, 161 East 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The proposals which follow are based up- 
on the recommendations of the special Com- 
mittee on Classes of Membership, which 
was authorized at the 1953 annual meeting 
and which was continued by action of the 
1954 meeting with instructions to prepare 
appropriate amendments prior to the 1955 
annual meeting. The proposals serve as the 
Committee’s report for 1955. 

We, the undersigned active members of 
the Rural Sociological Society, propose that 
Article I of the Bylaws of the Society as 
published in Rural Sociology, September, 
1954 (pp. 324-325), be amended as follows: 


4, 


The article shall be named “Member- 
ship and Dues” in place of “Member- 
ship Dues.” 


For the present article, which relates 
only to active and student members, 
the following shall be substituted: 


Section 1. The membership of the so- 
ciety shall consist of the following 
classes: active, student, joint, emeri- 
tus, and contributing. Each member 
shall be eligible to vote and to hold 
office, and shall be entitled to one 
subscription to the official journal of 
the society. 


Section 2. An active member shall pay 
dues of five dollars ($5.00) per an- 
num. 

{This is not a change from the 
present. ] 


Section 3. Undergraduate and graduate 
students in residence at educational 
institutions, who have not completed 
all requirements for the Ph.D. and 
who are sponsored by an active mem- 
ber of the society, may be admitted 
as student members of the society. A 
student member shall pay dues of 
two dollars and seventy-five cents 
($2.75) per annum. 


{This more clearly specifies eligi- 
bility for student membership but 
does not change the amount of 
dues. ] 


Section 4. Joint membership in the ac- 
tive category may be taken out by a 
husband and wife upon payment of 
annual dues of six dollars and fifty 
cents ($6.50). Both persons shall 
have the rights and privileges of 
membership in the society, provided 
that they shall together be entitled to 
one subscription to the society’s offi- 
cial journal. 


{Joint memberships at the $6.50 
rate are now allowed in practice 
but are not provided for by pres- 
ent bylaws. However, the present 
practice applies to “pair of per- 
sons” rather than only to husband 
and wife.) 


Section 5. Any member of the society, 
when retired by his institution be- 
cause of having reached retirement 
age, may apply to become an emeri- 
tus member, provided that he has 
paid dues for 7 out of 10 years imme- 
diately prior to such application. The 
annual dues of emeritus members 
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shall be the same as for student erwise eligible for membership upon 
members. payment annually of seven dollars 


(This section adds a new class of ($7.00) or more. 
members. It expresses the desire {This simply legalizes a present 
of the society that active members practice. } ~ ’ 
retain their professional connec- 
tions upon retirement. It gives at —It is also proposed that Article III, Sec- 
least a token recognition of the tion 3, be amended to read: 
a members will have Three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50) 
yt. MCS INCOMe UpPCn ons gmeer of the dues of each active and con- 
t the same time, the society an tributing member and of each pair of 
the journal are reasonably protect- joint members and two dollars and 
ed against any major financial fifty cents ($2.50) of the dues of each 
drain resulting from having a sub- student and emeritus member shall 
a & at teach men be paid to the managing editor for a 
sot aan meateieen ¢ amt oft 10 a to egg ueetage. 
years immediately preceding re- (This simply brings this section in 
tirement will, in practice, have accord with the recommendations 
been members during most of their on classes of members. } 


f as iologists. 
professional careers as sociologists. Samutt W. B - 


This recommendation represents O. D. Duncan 
the majority opinion of the Classes Cuanzs R. Horrm 
of Membership Committee.] Ouar F. Larson 


Section 6. A contributing membership C. E. Live.y 
may be taken out by any person oth- Watrter C. McKar, Jr. 








New HARPER Books 


THE PEOPLE ACT 


By Elmore McKee. The heartening record of how Americans 
in a variety of cities, towns and counties have come ‘gether 
voluntarily to solve their community problems. For every 
community worker, here are inspiring case stories from every 
corner of the country, illustrating unique methods of group 
action that are applicable in a wide area of community 
activity. $3.50 


REGION BUILDING 


Community Development Lessons from the Tennessee Valley 


By James Dahir. The principle that community development 
can best be achieved through regional planning and encourage- 
ment is convincingly illustrated in this impressive picture of 
accomplishment in the Tennessee Valley. In detailing new 
methods of regional planning, this book shows also how these 
can be fruitfully applied to other regions both here and 
abroad. $3.75 


CO-OPERATIVES: 


The British Achievement 


By Paul Greer, Formerly Editorial Dept., St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. An observant American journalist reports on an ex- 
tended tour of the consumer co-operative societies of the Brit- 
ish Isles to set before an American audience the significant 
lessons of the British movement. Pointing up the excessive 
attention paid to producing agencies in our American economy, 
this is an arresting picture of what the co-operative method 
with strong popular support can contribute to human wel- 
fare. $3.00 





At your bookstore or from 











49 E. 33rd St. Harper & Brothers wew vorx 16, ». ¥. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


quarterly journal of 


Institute of Social and Economic Research 


University College of the West Indies 
Jamaica, B. W. L. 


Vol. 4, No. 1 March, 1955 


Some Investment, Depreciation, Savings and Capital Productivity 
Relationships in Economic Growth 


Some Implications of an Investment-Depreciation Model.....G. E. Cumper 


The New Jamaican Emigration W. F. Maunder 
Land Tenure in Three Villages in British Guiana Raymond T. Smith 


The Study of Personality Deprivation through Projection 


The Jamaican Internal Marketing Pattern 





PHYLON 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
REVIEW 
of 
RACE AND CULTURE 
invites you 
to join our expanding group of regular readers of the 
ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS AND 
EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 
The quarterly review features distinguished writers in: 
Topical and timely analyses: 
Sociological and anthropological studies 
Scientific papers 
Personality profiles 


Short stories and poetry 
Payton Rates: Reviews of current books 


$2.00 per year; a two-year or two one-year subscriptions for $3.50; single 


copies, 75 cents. 
Foreign subscriptions: $2.50 a year; single copies, $1.00 


Address: PHYLON, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Now Ready! 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


T. LYNN SMITH and ASSOCIATES 


The Contributing Authors: 


H. C. Brearley Marion T. Loftin Edgar A. Schuler 

John N. Burrus C. A. McMahan Gus Turbeville 

Thomas R. Ford Louis J. Maloof Joseph S. Vandiver 

S. Earl Grigsby Lowry Nelson Clyde B. Vedder 

Homer L. Hitt Paul H. Price Irving L. Webber 
Joseph S. Roucek 


517 pages 5% x 8% Cloth $4.75 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


The reviewer says, (It is) “The first really serious attempt to work out 
empirically the full consequences of Kurt Lewin’s approach.” 


MIDWEST AND ITS CHILDREN 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ECOLOGY OF AN AMERICAN TOWN 


By Rocer G. Barker, Professor of Psychology, University of Kansas and 
Hersert F. Wricut, Professor of Psychology, University of Kansas 


Now for the first time accurate information is available on what actually 
happens to children and how they behave as they live their lives in one town. 
This new book describes in plain language and in concrete detail the everyday 
behavior of the children of the town of “Midwest, U.S.A.” and the ordinary 
circumstances of their lives as seen by skilled observers over a six-year period. 
It includes description, in terms of theories and concepts, of the behavior and 
living conditions of these children. Comparative data are included upon chil- 
dren in a school for crippled children situated in a neighboring city. 


Write for full details 
White Pisins 


“ue Row, Petersonand Company “ys 7" 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BULLETIN 


Published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris lée. 

Just issued: Vor. VI, No. 4 


MATHEMATICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Methods and Results — Research Centres 


Comributors to this issue: Claude Lévi-Strauss, B. de Finetti, C. Cherry, 
L. Festinger, A. Tustin, R. C. Booton, Jr., G. Tintner, P. Thionet, E. Sibley 
Review of Documents, Periodicals and Books 
News and Announcements 


Annual subscription: oe 
Per copy: 1.00 


Send subscriptions to: 
UNESCO PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 


475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


Published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Covers the various fields of scholarship research of interest to sociologists. 
One or two issues per year are devoted to a classified bibliography of sociologi- 
cal publications; others contain trend reports, supplemented by up-to-date 
bibliographies on selected problems of interest. Bilingual: English-French. 


Annual subscription: $3.50 
Each number: $1.00 


Send subscriptions to: 
U. S. Distributor: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 


475 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Journal of Farm Economics 


PuBLISHED By The American Farm Economic Association 


Editor: Harotp G. HALcrow 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 


VoLuME XXXVII__ ia "MAY, 1955 : NuMBER 2 








SuRvVEYs OF ECONOMETRIC RESULTS IN AGRICULTURE 
DEMAND AND PRICES Richard J. Foote 
RESULTS FROM PRODUCTION ECONOMIC ANALYSIS Glenn L. Johnson 
SAMPLE SURVEYS AND EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
THe AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST IN THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
Poticy MAKING 
Farm Powicy: THe CURRENT POSITION...........-0seeeeeeeeee8 J. K. Galbraith 
Wuat CAN a Researcu MAN Do In AGRICULTURAL Po.icy?...Geoffrey Shepherd 
AN ECONOMETRIC MODEL OF THE WATERMELON M niel B. Suits 
ALTERNATIVE Metruops or FIGURING DEPRECIATION UNDER THE INTERNAL 
REvENvE Cope or 1954 Ralph R. Botts and Tyler F. Haygood 


This Journal contains additional articles, notes, book reviews, announce- 
ments of new bulletins in Agricultural Economics and is published in February, 
May, August, November and December. Yearly subscription $5.00. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Lowe. S. HARDIN 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Purdue University Lafayette, Indiana 














lo i ca ] shows you: 
socio ie] WHAT is published 


WHERE 
by WHOM, in 


abstracts 


England, Germany, France, India, Spain, 
Denmark, Japan, Brazil, Mexico, and shortly 
Finland, Sweden, Turkey and China. 


sociological abstracts is published quarterly 
and contains over 1,000 abstracts yearly. 


For information Editor 

& subscription: SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
218 East 12 Street 
New York 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Subscriptions are: $3.50 to individuals; $4.50 to 
libraries & institutions; $5.00 foreign except 
Canada and Mexico. 
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Education and Responsibility 
By Tunts RoMEIn 


Mr. Romein points out basic conflicts in education by examining the three 
dominant educational philosophies—progressivism, classical humanism and 
educational reconstructionism-—and compares all of them with the traditional 
Christian view. He holds that these philosophies are based on faith and so 
can be tested on the basis of their concepts about the nature of man, from 
which arise their methods for developing moral responsibility. $3.50 


International Conflict and Collective Security 
By Witiarp N. Hocan 


This book is a study of the development of collective security as it has 
worked in practice in the League of Nations and United Nations. The approach 
is that of a case study of the principle of concern, defined as a formal recog- 
nition of the fact that organization to preserve peace is essential for every 
political community. 

$3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS, LEXINGTON 


CAN YOU HELP? 


There is a continuing need for certain back issues, to fill orders from 
libraries wanting to obtain complete files of Rural Sociology. If you are 
willing to dispose of any of the following issues, by gift or sale, please write 
the Managing Editor: 


Volume Number Volume Number 
1 1 12 All 
6 1 13 2,4 
7 All 18 1 
4 2, 3, 4 


Write to: A. Lee Coteman, Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology 
c/o University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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